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THE fourth annual meeting of the New England Association 
of Teachers of English was held in Room 23, Walker Building, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass., on Satur- 
day, March 19, 1904, Dr. D. O. S. Lowell presiding. 

The secretary reported 230 active members. The officers 
elected for next year are: president, D. O. S. Lowell, of Rox- 
bury Latin School; vice-president, Charles L. Hanson, of 
Mechanics’ Arts High School, Boston; secretary-treasurer, 
George H. Browne, of the Browne and Nichols School, Cam- 
bridge; executive committee, Mr. John G. Hart, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Miss Sybil B. Aldrich, Girls’ Latin School, Boston; 
Miss Alice D. Mumford, English High School, Providence, R. 1.; 
Mr. Henry G. Pearson, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The first paper read was that of Professor Mensel, of Smith 
College, the subject being: “The Affiliated School in Theory 
and Practice.” It is published in full on pp. 349-60. 

The next subject was the report upon various. phases of the 


college-entrance requirements in English. 

Mr. John G. Hart, of the department of English of Harvard 
University, was present in response to an invitation to explain 
the purpose of the Examination in English in that university. 
He spoke as follows: 


I am afraid that I have the ungrateful task of telling an oft-told tale. I 
will try to make it as brief as a composition on a college examination book. 
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I can speak, of course, of the purpose of the examination in English 
only at Harvard. We have there two admission examinations in English: 
one that we look upon with some parental fondness, and another that we look 
upon somewhat as a stepchild. I am sorry that, as I understand this meet- 
ing, your interest is principally in the stepchild, 

I refer, of course, to the examination based upon the list of books pre- 
scribed by the Commission of Colleges in New England, sometimes known, I 
believe, as the uniform college requirements in English. For fear that some 
may have thought we regard that examination with complacency and satis- 
faction, I should like to say, first, that we look upon it rather as an evil for 
the time being necessary. We have tried to get rid of it, we have tried to 
change it, and we are trying to get rid of itnow. We use it only because 
giving it up would add to the confusion that already unfortunately exists in 
college-entrance requirements. To give it up would make the problem of 
the schools harder than it is now. Our objection to it is, I think, chiefly this, 
that it creates an artificial distinction between boys and girls who are going 
to college and those who are not, and subjects them to a preparation— at 
least it seems to from our point of view—rather for an examination than in 
the subject. To my mind this objection is enough to put the college-entrance 
requirements into the limbo of things that have been tried and found want- 
ing. To meet this objection, the department of English several years ago 
planned a system of training in English which, in its judgment, is fitted for 
boys whether they are going to college or not, and we should be very glad to 
see this supplant the other requirements. We are doing all that we can to 
bring about that result. 

But I was asked particularly to say how we intend to use, or how we do 
use, the examination that we do not look upon with feelings of satisfaction 
unmixed with impatience at what we consider its defects, The purpose of 
the examination in elementary English in Harvard is the same as that of all 
the other Harvard examinations—to test a boy’s ability, rather than his 
knowledge of the facts in any particular set of books. We wish to use the 
examination as a test of the boy’s ability to express himself in written 
English. The examination is divided, as you know, into two parts: one 
made up of topics drawn from a certain list of books to be read merely, and 
another made up of questions on the subject-matter, literary form, and logi- 
cal structure —I believe 1am quoting the catalogue language—of another 
set of books, prescribed for careful study. 

In the first part of the examination we simply set a list of topics. We 
use topics rather than questions because we wish to give the boys the utmost 
possible freedom in writing. We look not so much for a knowledge of the 
books from which topics are drawn as for the boy’s ability to express what he 
has to say about them. We look to see that he has a knowledge, first of all, 
of spelling, of punctuation, of what a sentence is, and of what a paragraph 
is. If he does not know any one of those four things, he is conditioned 
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forthwith. We look, further than that, to see that he has some skill in form- 
ing hissentences and his paragraphs ; we do not expect very much. And we 
look to see that he has some skill in organizing or composing what he has to 
say; we do not expect much there, and we get even less. But if he shows a 
knowledge of grammar, and some little skill in presenting what he has to 
say, the boy, from our point of view, has proved his fitness for admission. 

In the second part of the examination we are obliged to ask questions on 
the subject-matter. I suppose those of you who are familiar with the Harvard 
examinations have already noticed that we confine our questions almost 
wholly to the subject-matter of the books, with an occasional question on logi- 
cal structure. We have not found out what the Commission of the Colleges 
in New England means by “literary form.”” I suppose Mr. Bowles later will 
bring up awful examples of what we have done in our intervals of lunacy, 
but our intention has been to put questions that will give a boy a chance to 
show that he has understood the books as the expression of human beings. 

The purpose of both parts of the Harvard examination will not be served 
by drilling a boy on the books as if they were scientific treatises, containing 
useful facts to be learned; it will be served best by training the boy in the 
expression of what 4e has to say, and by using the books only as examples 
of what some other human being has thought and felt and expressed well. 
To drill a boy on compositions based on the subject-matter of somebody else 
is not, to my mind, a way of fulfilling the purpose of the Harvard examina- 
tionin English. Its purpose is, first and last, to test the boy’s ability to say 
what #e has thought and felt, and not to test his knowledge of the facts con- 
tained in the list of prescribed books. 


This was followed by Miss Jordan’s paper on ‘Facts and 
Fictions,” published in full on pp. 361-64. 
Mr. Ralph N. Bowles, of Phillips Exeter Academy, then gave 
a summary of the replies to the questions submitted to the 
teachers: 
AN INVESTIGATION INTO ENGLISH REQUIREMENTS. 


Early in February the Committee on College-Entrance Requirements 
sent out to 235 representative secondary schools, including public high 
schools, endowed academies, boarding and private schools, a circular and the 
following questions: 

I. In general, do you approve the plan of conducting the English examinations 
for admission to college ? 

2. Does the division of the requirements into (1) books for reading and (2) books 
for study commend itself to you ? 

3. Is the proportion of books in each division a good one ? 

4. In general, are you pleased with the questions asked under (1) books for read- 
ing ? under (2) books for study ? 
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5. What proportion of such questions should call for the reprodifttion of subject- 
matter?_ What proportion for opinions? What proportion, if any, for information on 
the life of the author? On the history of English literature ? 

6. What books should you omit from the requirements of 1904-8 ? 

7- What should you substitute for those you would omit ? 

8. What books, if any, should you add to the present list ? 

9. Have you found the “certified exercise-book ” valuable ? 

10. What suggestions have you for improving the examination system ? 

11. What reasons have you for abolishing it ? 

12. Please write definitely of your grievances. For example, you might call 
attention to some unsatisfactory questions you have noticed on examination papers, 
and point out why they are unsatisfactory. Kindly send in any questions which seem 
likely to lessen or to kill the human interest of the books. 

The schools to which this was sent were mostly east of the Mississippi 
and north of Virginia and the Ohio River. A few, however, were sent beyond 
those limits. Replies came in from more than one hundred schools, and to the 
courtesy of the busy teachers who found time to respond the committee is 
indebted for the substance of the present report. These replies naturally 
show amusing differences of opinion, One happy teacher ignored all the 
questions, and informed us that he found the teaching of the college require- 
ments so fascinating, and the books themselves so inspiring, that he had had 
no time to think of complaining. Another teacher, quite as happy perhaps, 
declared that he felt toward the whole business of college requirements as 
Emerson did toward the Eucharist —it did not interest him. He added that 
his consciousness was destitute of requirement tentacles. Fortunately for the 
committee, most of the teachers appear to hold less radical views. They 
have taken the questions in good faith, and have made thoughtful and helpful 
replies. 

Concerning Question 1 (definite approval or disapproval of the general 
plan of the examinations) about three-fourths of the teachers answer Yes. A 
few answer No, and a few reply doubtfully, as, “in many respects,” “not 
altogether,” and ‘‘a necessary but great evil.” 

In case of Question 2 (the division of the requirements) about the same 
proportions hold good. Most of the teachers are heartily in favor of the 
present division. One, however, says that the books for study are too diffi- 
cult ; another, that the division is unimportant. 

In reply to Question 3 (proportion of books) there is considerable diversity 
of opinion. About two-thirds answer Yes. Two say there are too many 
books in doth divisions ; five, that there are zo¢ enough books for reading; two, 
that there are 4oo many books for reading. Three say that there are foo many 
books for study; and two, that there are ot enough books for study. One 
says that the division is not adhered to by the examiners, and proposes that a 
list for study be prescribed by the college, and a list for reading, adapted to 
the needs of its students, be prepared by each school. 

In the case of Question 4 (questions on books), about half the replies are 
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Yes, a good m&ny answer positively No, and quite a number doubtfully. The 
questions set by the College-Entrance Examination Board are especially criti- 
cised. One teacher says they are “not sufficiently simple and direct, and 
tend too much to subtle character analysis and literary criticism ;’’ another 
says ‘they are too full of detail, requiring mere memory exercise ;"’ and still 
another, that ‘they are too exacting in unimportant details.” 

In the case of Question 5 the general opinion is that a very large propor- 
tion of the questions should call for the reproduction of subject-matter. One 
teacher, however, says that only 25 per cent. should call for reproduction, 
and 75 per cent. for opinions; and another, that only one-eighth of the ques- 
tions should require reproduction, and five-eighths should call for opinions. 
Another says that ‘ready-made opinions are cheap and can be easily fur- 
nished.”’ Another scores the committee by saying that he has submitted the 
question to four intelligent men, and no two agree as to what the question 
means. There is a pretty general opinion that there should be few questions, 
if any, on the life of the authors and on the history of English literature. 

In the case of Question 6 the only books now on the requirement list not 
attacked are Zhe Merchant of Venice, Julius Ceasar, and The Ancient Mari- 
ner. The Essay on Burns and The Princess are the most severely condemned. 
Each has 18 votes against it. .Milton’s Minor Poems and the Essay on Adadt- 
son are a Close second, with 17. Then comes Zhe Vicar of Wakefield, with 
16; followed by the Essay on Milton, with 14; Burke’s Speech on Concilia- 
tion, with 10; the Essay on Johnson, with 9; the Life of Goldsmith, with 8; 
The Lady of the Lake, with 7; Tennyson’s Selected Idylis, with 4; Sir Laun- 
Jal and the Coverley Papers, each with 3; Macbeth, Ivanhoe, and Silas 
Marner, each with 2. One teacher says that after an experience of ten 
years he is willing to substitute any one of the Rollo books; another says 
sweepingly that he would omit “about half of them ;”’ another, that the ‘‘ books 
are profitable, but not always interesting.’’ On the other hand, one says “they 
are all good;” then he qualifies his assertion by adding: “The only abso- 
lutely impossible book this year is Carlyle’s Essay on Burns.” One or two 
others express contentment with the present list. 

The replies to Question 7 (books substituted) are almost too numerous to 
mention. Paradise Lost, as a substitute for the /inor Poems, gets more 
votes—g; Dickens’s Zale of Two Cities is next, with 7; Burns’s poems, in 
most cases in substitution of the Essay on Burns, has 6 votes. Four suggest 
some speech of Webster instead of Burke’s Speech on Conciliation. Four 
suggest the Fssay on Warren Hastings, instead of the essays on Milton, 
Addison, and Johnson, and three suggest the Essay on Clive. Four suggest 
more American authors, and specify Cooper, Irving, Hawthorne, Whittier, 
and Longfellow. Four advise more Emerson, and one specifies his Ameri- 
can Scholar. Four wish Wordsworth to be represented; several suggest 
Stevenson and specify 7reasure Island, Kidnapped, and Pueris Virginibus- 
gue. Some wish more Addison; others, more Scott. Of Scott, Kenilworth 
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and Zhe Talisman are mentioned. One suggests a play of Goldsmith; 
another, a play of Sheridan. Several wish to see Kipling represented, and 
one mentions Captains Courageous. Several wish more of Lowell; one sug- 
gests his Commemoration Ode; another, one of his essays. Several suggest 
Hamlet, several, As You Like /t; and one has the temerity to propose 
Pilgrim's Progress. Other works suggested are: Bacon's Essays, Pope’s 
Iliad ; Swift's Voyage to Lilliput ; Goldsmith's Deserted Village ; Gray's Elegy ; 
Lamb's Essays, selections from Keats, Shelley, Byron, Browning, Arnold, 
Pater, Tennyson, Ruskin, Poe, Kingsley, Irving, Longfellow, Motley, and 
Parkman; Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship, Blackmore’s Lorna Doone ; 
Thackeray's Roundabout Papers, Vanity Fair, and Henry Esmond, Eliot's 
Romola. Under this question one teacher makes the appalling suggestion 
that ‘the objective point should be development of types and the work 
properly co-ordinated with history of Greece and Rome as well as England 
and America.” 

In regard to Question 8 the general opinion is that the list, as it at present 
stands, is long enough, and that, if new books are added, others should be 
removed. Many, however, suggest books to be added, but it is not always 
clear whether they propose them as substitutions or not. One suggests some 
book of travel, if any of literary value can be found; another, something 
humorous, a burlesque perhaps; still another, “something humorous and 
imaginative, such as A/ice in Wonderland,” another, something introducing 
classic myths, a translation of a classic from the German, Latin, or Greek. 
This mention of classic myths reminds me that the other day, in an examina- 
tion on Milton’s Minor Poems, | asked who Hymen was. One boy replied: 
“Hymen was a king, and had lions called Hymenian lions, which were very 
ugly and fierce.”” Two suggest some history of English literature; and one, 
a history of American literature, with a personal acquaintance with the chief 
writers. One proposes that some of the best American short stories be read; 
another, a volume of extracts from numerous authors. One says her pupils 
demand books of action. Several ask for more Shakespeare ;.one, for more 
Macaulay; several, for the addition of Emerson; and among specific works 
mentioned are: the book of Job; Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur , Pilgrim's Progress ; 
Robinson Crusoe; Pope’s /éiad,; Franklin’s Autobiography, Macaulay's 
Lays of Ancient Rome ,; Wordsworth’s Ode on Intimations of Immortality ; 
Dickens’s Zale of Two Cities and David Copperfield; Hawthorne’s The 
Scarlet Letter, The House of Seven Gables, and Tales of a Wayside Inn ; 
Lowell’s Commemoration Ode and Essay on Lincoln, Arnold’s Sohrab and 
Rustum,; Blackmore’s Lorna Doone; Kipling’s Jungle Book; Stevenson's 
Kidnapped, David Balfour, and Treasure Island, Watson's Beside the Bon- 
nie Briar Bush ; Green's Short History of the English People. 

In the case of Question 9g (certified notebook), forty-seven either have not 
used it or do not consider it worth trying. Twenty-six do not answer the 
question at all. Thirteen approve of it, or say they have used it successfully. 
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One goes so far as to say: ‘Yes, it is capital; it is the only concrete thing 
about the examination; it does allow us to secure some definite work from the 
student.” As testimony of exactly opposite kind, another says: ‘Such books 
usually waste time on nonessentials.” One teacher replies: ‘I do not know 
this book ;”” and another makes the rather embarrassing answer: ‘I have not 
seen it. Will you please to forward it to me?” 

In the case of Question 10 (suggestions for improvement), thirty-one either 
do not answer, or say they have no suggestions. One says: ‘Oh, reform it 
altogether ;’ another, “ Drop it entirely—the only possible thing to do with it 
from the school point of view. The effect of the English requirement has 
been thoroughly bad upon the school.” Another teacher says: “The more I 
study the list of questions given, the better I am satisfied withthem.” Several 
say that there should be subjects for composition not based on books read, 
especially since during the freshman year most of the student’s work is thus 
based on experience ; and several suggest that the number of required books 
be decreased so as to allow more time for general theme-writing. Several 
complain that the pupils do not write as good themes on books as on general 
subjects, and that the amount of theme-writing on books necessitated by the 
present long list tends to take all the interest out of the theme-work in the 
schools. Another complains that the present arrangement compels the teacher 
to make the work of preparation too formal, and so makes it difficult to 
inculcate in the pupils a taste for literature and the habit of reading. 
Another teacher says that the books should be more human, and that the 
pupils should be taught to read more for enjoyment than for study. There is 
a pretty general opinion that the examination questions should not be too 
minute ; that they should not call for a display of erudition merely ; that all 
philosophical questions and all questions involving ethical comparison of 
character should be omitted; and that they should be simple, direct, and 
easily within the limited comprehension of the average boy and girl. Then 
there are various other suggestions that deserve mention. One recommends 
that more time be allowed for the English examination. Several say that the 
questions should not be limited to two or three books; several, that no dis- 
tinction should be made between books for reading and books for study. One 
or two suggest that the list of books be changed oftener; and others complain 
that it is changed too often. One teacher suggests the addition of spelling 
and of some test of oral English; and another, of a requirement in English 
grammar. One advocates replacing the present system by a series of certified 
exercise books, showing the work done by the pupil on a list of books chosen 
by the instructor with a view to interesting his own particular classes. In this 
way the particular aptitudes and tastes of the student could be reached. One 
teacher suggests that the examination books be read in a more leisurely 
fashion, that more men be employed to read them, and that the men be expe- 
rienced in such work. Another urges that the college employ as readers men 
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who have been out of college more than a year or two. One teacher has 
replied so fully that I shall quote his answer : 


I should assign as required reading (a) certain plays of Shakespeare; (4) the 
Minor Poems of Milton and the first two books of Paradise Lost; and (c) the repre- 
sentative books of any definite period in English literature. The requirements under 
(c) might be changed at intervals, as at present the list of required reading is occa- 
sionally changed. 

If the period selected for careful study under (c) were the early eighteenth century, 
the authors studied would naturally be Defoe (Robinson Crusoe), Steele and Addison 
(Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, and preferably other essays in addition, such, for 
instance, as those included in the “Golden Treasury” edition of Steele, and in the same 
edition of Addison), Pope (Zféstle tv Dr. Arbuthnot, and selections at the discretion of 
the teacher), and Swift (Gu//iver’s Travels). Goldsmith, though of later date, might 
well be added to this list, as the transition fromthe Sir Roger de Coverley Papersto The 
Vicar of Wakefield is an easy one to make, and a comparison between the poetry of 
Pope and the poetry of Goldsmith is not uninteresting. I should add, also, Thackeray’s 
Henry Esmond and Macaulay’s Essay on Addison. The latter, however, 1 should not 
overemphasize by making it a book for so-called “study and practice.” 

If the period selected were the early nineteenth century, I should choose a group 
of authors: Wordsworth, Coleridge, Hazlitt, Lamb, De Quincey, Scott —men who 
lived at the same time and knew one another, and whose works have points of likeness 
which together make the characteristics of the early nineteenth century, and points of 
unlikeness which give the individuality of the authors. 

Whatever period were assigned, I should expect that the lives of the authors 
selected and the literary history of the period should be studied. My object, however, 
would be to bring out the human interests in literature, which is most strongly seen 
when the author is known in his environment, among his contemporaries, as an indi- 
vidual human being. 

For examination purposes I should assign certain books which must be read, and 
on the reproduction of the subject-matter in these books, on opinions concerning them, 
and on the lives of their authors I should base the larger number of the examination 
questions. The background which comes from supplementary reading would be evi- 
denced in the answers to these questions; but, if it were considered desirable, a few 
general questions might be included for the special purpose of bringing out the know!- 
edge acquired by the supplementary reading. 

Instead of asking detailed questions which require detailed answers, I should 
assign subjects for themes, and require that three or four short themes be written on 
three or four subjects selected from a list of from eight to twelve. This gives the 
candidate an opportunity to show what knowledge of the books he possesses, what 
appreciation of literature he has acquired, and what power he has to” express his 
thoughts or his knowledge in written words. And these three things are what, in my 
opinion, should be tested by an examination. 

I should not be averse to dividing the examination into two parts. The first 
would then be what I have already described ; the second would consist of questions 
based on the careful study of (2) any two or three of Shakespeare’s plays, and (4) 
Milton’s Minor Poems. Some intensive study is desirable, but these, and these only, 
seem to me to repay the pupils in the preparatory schools for such study. 

The suggestions which I make are based on my experience in teaching at the same 
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time classes which were limited in their work by the college requirements in English, 
and other classes which were not preparing for college, but were reading English litera- 
ture as it grouped itself according to centuries or parts of centuries. In every case I 
have found the non-college class eager, enthusiastic, thoroughly interested. The col- 
lege preparatory classes, on the other hand, have always worked mechanically. Their 
English, in spite of my best endeavors, has tended to become task-work and has 
dragged. They get very little out of their work, and yet they spend much time on it. 
In comparison with the non-college classes, they get nothing. 

I have found, in the course of my teaching, that pupils like to have some connec- 
tion in their work. They like to have a link to join the book they are about to read 
with the book they have just finished reading, and they very decidedly object to skip- 
ping about from an American author to an English one, or from an eighteenth-century 
author to a nineteenth-century one, or from poetry to political speeches. The 
impetus which they have gathered in the study of one book is somehow lost in this 
process of skipping to another. 

I have found also that pupils of the age of those preparing for college get re 
good from the reading of a large number of books than from the intensive stud¥ of 
Shakespeare and Milton. Their attention, if fixed too long on any one book, weariks. 
They come to dislike the book. a 

In connection with this, I feel very strongly that English should not be made/a 
vehicle for instruction in geography, history, botany, foreign languages, and literature, 
and, in general, all varieties of encyclopzdic knowledge. If the emphasis is thrown 
on such superficial matters (as it must be, if a pupil is to answer 3 (a) under English 
B of the paper set by the College-Entrance Examination Board, June, 1903), the real 
value of the book from the point of view of English literature will necessarily be, to 
say the least, obscured. My own opinion is that it will be totally destroyed. 

In addition to a liking for a connection in their work, and a liking for the 
intelligent reading of many books instead of the study of a few books, I have found 
also among my pupils a liking for human interest as opposed to mere literary interest. 
They are not ready, in the years before they enter college, for advanced literary criti- 
cism, and it should not be required of them. To understand.and to appreciate good 
books is what they need to be taught and what they are usually willing to be taught. 
They are not, however, interested in the relation which the Songs bear to the develop- 
ment of the idea of Zhe Princess (see II, 3, English A, College-Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, June, 1903), and they reject such knowledge with surprising unanimity 
and completeness. 

All these characteristics which I have observed in pupils seem to me to be dis- 
regarded by the present requirements of the college-entrance examination, and particu- 
larly by the questions set by the College-Entrance Examination Board. The plan 
which I suggest is, on the other hand, adapted to the liking of the pupils, and obviates 
many of the difficulties of the present system, without losing any of its advantages. 

In regard to Question 11, most of those who answered this question gave 
no reason for abolishing the present system. A few, however, objected to it 
strongly, and urge that the whole system go by the board. One alleges its 
general absurdity; another calls it illogical and inadequate. One says it is 
not a fair test of the students’ powers, and suggests the certificate method 
instead. Another complains that it takes life out of the books and makes the 
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work of preparation too much of a “dead grind.”” One says: ‘As a course 
in the study of ianguage it is weak; and as a course in literature it is dis- 
connected; and, while giving little knowledge of the subjects, tends to culti- 
vate a distaste rather than appetite for it.” Another says that expert teachers 
are needed for it, and they are not to be had; that the burden of English has 
been thrown almost wholly on the teachers of English requirements; that the 
taste for good literature can be awakened, of taught; and that the use of 
good English comes only by the compulsory use of it in all school work. 

In regard to Question 12 by far the greater number of teachers say they 
have no grievances. Those who do complain speak of the tendency to 
emphasize trivial matters on the examination papers. Some object to the 
distinction between books for study and for reading. Others complain that 
the examinations are made out too carelessly. One says: 


I think that the board examination in English A is too hard, and too far advanced. 
It calls for too great a knowledge of the history of the time that each book represents, 
and too -great critical faculty on the part of the young student. The examination 
seems to me to be better fitted for a collegé senior than for a high-school boy. The 
latter is not mature enough to answer such questions as the board asks. 

Another says: 

The present system forces on both teachers and pupils too exhaustive a study of 
a limited number of books. The tendency is to seek to anticipate every possible point 
of view which may occur to the examiner. In the books assigned for reading it 
becomes necessary to know (a) the story, even to the least important incident, for 
-even those may- prove necessary for “illustrations;” (4) every character; (c) every 
possible grouping of the background or setting of the story, both the historical back- 
ground, as in the case of feudalism in /vanhoe, and the literal background, as in the 
case of the description of Cedric’s hall; (@) every possible point of view for the 
literary criticism of each book, both in itself and in relation to all other literature ; 
(e) every possible point of contact with actual history; (/) every incident that has to do 
with the production of each book ; and ( g’) the life-value, or moral interpretation. All 
these things have been called for by the questions on recent examination papers. It 
is evident that when ten books have been studied so carefully as to enable a student 
to answer all such questions on all ten books, there is very little interest in literature 
left. 

Nevertheless, there are five other books to be prepared by careful study. The 
pupils must know as much about them as about the books for reading, and in addition 
must have an ability to place quotations, a knowledge of all allusions made in the 
text, a knowledge of the structure of each book, a knowledge of meter, and a know!l- 
edge of “the leading facts in those periods of English literary history to which the 
prescribed books belong. 

Finally the College Entrance Examination Board has added the essentials of 
English grammar. What they consider essential is best seen by looking at 1 (4) of 
English B, of the paper set in June, 1903. The sentence there given is one which 
would not be accepted from a school child of today, and even includes an absolute 
construction which is essentially non-English. Yet this is the sentence that is given 
for grammatical analysis. The most obvious intention of it is to catch the candidate 
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One of the things asked for by the committee was unsatisfactory exami- 
nation papers. In reply to this request many such papers were submitted. 
These I should be very glad to read in case anyone cares to hear them. One 
teacher complains that college examiners sometimes seem to make out papers 
as he once made out a paper in the days of his early teaching. He had to 
set an examination in geography, and, as he knew nothing of the rivers of 
Mexico, it occurred to him that it might be a good idea to ask the pupils to 
name them. He accordingly did so. Only one boy answered the question 
at all, and he said: ‘The only river I know in Mexico is Popocatapetl, and 


that’s a mountain.” 
RALPH N. BOWLES. 


Mr. Charles L. Hanson then read the recommendations of the 
committee: 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH. 


While some of us are insisting that English is not examinable, while 
many of us are looking forward for relief to some system of affiliated 
schools, for most of us the plain facts remain that the examination mills keep 
up their annual grinding and that we must furnish the grist. Apparently, 
then, your committee can best minister to your immediate wants by suggesting 
some ways in which these examinations may better serve their purpose. 

Before considering English examinations in general, let us note one or 
two attempts to give the schools considerable freedom. Those-teachers who 
believe in examinations in English could hardly ask for anything more than 
to have their pupils examined on the work done in a course of study which is 
adapted to the special needs of each school. Precisely this opportunity is 
offered by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. I read from the cata- 
logue : 

As an alternative in English there may be offered any systematic course in com- 
bined rhetoric and literature which in amount is practically equivalent to the require- 
ment specified. Such an alternative, however, will be accepted only upon special 
application in each case not less than two weeks prior to the examination." 

On the surface, it does not seem feasible for an institution like Harvard 
University to adopt a precisely similar plan. By way of showing her good 

* We know of one school which has taken advantage of this offer for several years. 
Although the list which that school sends the institute each year does not vary much 
from the “required” list, the plan allows the teacher to read some of the least 
examinable books on the required list without any thought of the examination. The 
very fact, too, that he can omit Milton’s minor poems, substitute Macaulay’s lives of 
Johnson and Goldsmith for his essay on Milton, and some of Webster’s speeches for 
Macaulay’s essay on Addison, puts his work on a different basis. Every year he feels 
indebted to the Institute of Technology for the freedom this plan gives. 
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intentions, however, Harvard has taken a step toward giving each teacher 
the privilege of using in his teaching the. literature he has found valuable. 
In the plan of admission known as “ English (4)”’ the list of books-is longer 
than in the old plan, “ English (a),” and there are some, although perhaps too 
few, options. The practical objections to “ English (4)” are, first, that most 
schools feel too poor to buy the considerable number of books it requires ; 
and, second, that schools which send pupils to several colleges cannot form a 
separate section for those who are preparing for Harvard. 

Without dwelling on other efforts to put the examination system on a 
better basis, let us look at it as it stands today. First, what are the results of 
the present system ; or, if that is not a fair question, what results does the 
system reveal? Your committee has not collected many statistics touching 
this matter, but the very fact that last year, in the opinion of the Harvard 
examiners, 28 per cent. of the applicants were “illiterate,” that their work 
was ‘seriously deficient in punctuation, spelling, sentence structure, and the 
use of paragraphs,” shows that we cannot afford to rest on the assurance that 
we have at least made great improvement during the last ten or fifteen years. 
At the other end of the line, many teachers who cannot complain that their 
pupils are rejected lose courage because it rarely happens that the best pupils 
do work which the examiner recognizes as conspicuously good. Under the 
circumstances, it seems to your committee that the best way to secure better 
results is to ask the examiners and the teachers to consider carefully (1) the 
effects of the examination system on the teachers, and (2) the purpose of the 
examination. 

1. The effects of the examination system on the teachers.—Some teachers 
pay little attention tothe examinations. The books read for college are mere 
drops in the bucketfuls of English undefiled which they dip from the wells of 
Chaucer and the rest. They do not need our help. We congratulate them 
heartily, but for our present purpose we must set them aside. We are 
thinking rather of those schools which can barely find time to read the college 
requirements, or which feel compelled to rush through them all in a single 
year; or, again, of those teachers who, after reading a book with their classes 
as they think it should be read, are obliged to teach it with reference to what 
the examiner may expect, and perhaps to review the same book a year or two 
later. In such schools, your committee is convinced, the tendency of the 
examinations is to misdirect the teaching, and to kill interest in the books. 
Perhaps it is true that the more conscientious the teacher, the more liable she 
is to teach the book to death. Many of us think that in our struggle against 
this tendency we are frequently, perhaps almost always, successful. Others 
of us cannot help feeling that we are put to needless toil because the 
examiners have not realized the tremendous influence which the phrasing of 
their questions has on our teaching, and because we have not quite under- 
stood what the examiners want. Statements of what the college wants are 
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valuable only when supported by questions which are clearly in keeping with 
such statements. 

This leads us to our first recommendation: that the colleges send out 
explicit statements. of what they expect of the applicants, and that they set 
questions which are clearly in keeping with these statements. 

2. The purpose of the examination.— lf we ask the college catalogues, or 
the men behind the catalogues, what the purpose of the examination is, the 
prompt answer comes: “lo test the candidate’s ability to write English.” 
Incidentally, the candidate should show some knowledge of literature, and 
now and then it is hoped that he may give signs of some appreciation of 
literature. Let us pause over this threefold purpose of the examination. If, 
as probably all concerned would agree, the main object is to test ability to 
write English, it should go without saying that papers in other subjects 
should give evidence of such ability. To be sure, some efforts have been 
made toward recognizing this fact, but the number of cases in which the 
examiner of an English paper changes his estimate of a pupil’s proficiency in 
composition as a result of reading the pupil’s papers in other subjects is so 
small that it attracts little attention and has little weight. As a step toward 
securing this object, the English work might be influenced by unusal ability 
or marked impropriety in the use of English in examinations in other subjects. 
When that day comes on which all departments of the college shall demand 
good English, and when all secondary teachers shall make it their business to 
attend to the pupil’s English while teaching him physics and algebra, the main 
object of the examination in English will be secured without giving any such 
examination. Meanwhile an undue burden will rest on the shoulders of the 
English teacher. 

The second purpose of the examination —the test of knowledge of litera- 
ture —may with perhaps more accuracy be considered the means to an end 
rather than an end in itself —the means whereby a pupil may show his ability 
to write English. Faithful teachers are under no less compulsion, however, 
to teach the literature thoroughly. Now, it is a perplexing problem to 
teach all the books prescribed for reading with a thoroughness that will ‘war- 
rant every pupil’s writing readily and well on such a subject as “The Death 
of Reed—that— bends,” a question from an examination paper, and a question 
which neither teachers nor examiners should be expected to handle. Pupils 
read The Last of the Mohicans, say, in the entering year of the high school. 
They should never read it again in connection with school; but if they are to 
be asked such questions as that—or, in fact, such questions as the majority 
of those which are based on books to be read merely —a review is necessary 
in preparation for an examination taken two or three years later. As one 
teacher writes: ‘Pupils can’t keep in their minds much that is definite from 
the books earliest read.’’ Not only is it desirable, on general principles, to 
read in the first year of the course all the books, like /vanhoe, The Last of 
the Mohicans, and The Vision of Sir Launfal, which are adapted to the less 
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mature pupils, but so many of the requirements are too difficult to be under- 
stood and appreciated till the last year that it is desirable, for this particular 
reason, to read the easier works earlier in the course. Pupils of high-school 
age develop rapidly. One year Shakespeare is “foolish ;” the next year he 
is “great,” with all the emphasis an enthusiastic youth can put into that 
expressive word. Every school should take advantage of this rapid devel- 
opment of the pupil and arrange its course of reading accordingly. The 
question ought not to be, as one teacher put it for a good many of us: ‘Shall 
I teach literature or prepare the class for the impending examination?” And 
perhaps this question would not recur so often if the colleges were not quite 
so eager to catch the lazy boy, As an immediate means of alleviating this 
condition of affairs your committee would make its second recommendation : 
that the examiners give less attention to catching the lazy boy; that in testing 
the pupil’s knowledge of literature they do not confine their questions to two 
or three books out of sixteen. ° 

Down in our hearts we all agree that the highest end for which we are 
working is that our boys and girls shall appreciate literature. Yet, while we 
are doing our best, it frequently happens that “what a teacher calls a good 
book is associated with drudgery.” Our next query is whether the examina- 
tion is to any extent responsible for this unfortunate result. One feature of 
the requirement, evidently intended to lead to a proper appreciation of litera- 
ture, is the division of books into two sets, the first for reading and the 
second for study. Is it not possible that this very division defeats its own 
object? If a teacher is worthy of any freedom, is not this a good place to 
begin to exercise freedom? Should it not be for the teachers to decide 
whether their pupils shall “study” /udius Cesar or Macbeth, orboth? Hav- 
ing found for ten years that my pupils thrive better on a careful study of 
Macaulay’s life of Johnson than they do on a similar study of his essay on 
Addison, or his Milton, why may I not choose which of the two or three 
required works my pupils shall “study”? Just because some of you can lead 
your pupils through Milton’s minor poems line by line and syllable by syllable, 
it does not follow that, with all my love for those very poems, I can induce 
my boys to like them. Why not allow me to substitute two books of Para- 
dise Lost, and let you continue with your more mature, or more appreciative, 
or better-taught pupils? Your committee comes then to its third recommen- 
dation: That the division of the requirements into (1) books for reading and 
(2) books for study be abolished; or, if this change seems too radical, that the 
teacher be allowed options among the bvoks prescribed for study; and that 
the examiners give immediate relief by allowing the pupil options. If the 
applicant has a genuine interest in Macbeth and fails to appreciate Milton’s 
minor poems, let him choose between them. If he prefers Macaulay’s 
Johnson to his Milton, why should he not be encouraged to write on the 
Johnsen? Possibly this granting of options may be the means of altering 
the report from the colleges that composition is forced and unnatural, that 
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the pupil says, in the words of one of them, “what I thought the teacher 
wanted me to say.” 

Now we come to the books which serve as the basis of the examination. 
For the most part they are good. The replies to our questions suggest that 
it might be well to give teachers a few options among them. One way of 
doing this would be to arrange twenty-four books in eight groups of three, on 
the understanding that every school should teach two books in each of the 
eight groups. It is a fair question, however, whether in general the diffi- 
culty really is with the books. Is it not, rather, with the way in which the 
books are treated? For instance, there would be much more point in pre- 
scribing Carlyle’s Essay on Burns if that requirement accompanied several 
of Burns’s poems. Teachers must be free to use a book in such a way that 
they will do neither the author nor the pupil rank injustice. Burns has a 
right to expect boys and girls to like him. The purpose of the essay is not 
so much to introduce the boys and girls to Carlyle as it is to help them form 
a just estimate of Robert Burns. Again, what is the use of trying to turn 
The Vicar of Wakefield into a text-book? If we allow our pupils to read the 
book through by themselves, and if after that we join with them in laughing 
at the absurdities of the plot and all the other absurdities, why should we not 
be content if they enjoy little but three or four of the character sketches? 
We shall be content to treat both book and pupil in this rational way just as 
soon as the questions warrant our doing so, just as soon as this persistent 
clamor for reproduction — or this supposed clamor for reproduction— gives 
way to opportunities for the youth to tell frankly what he has come to think 
or feel about such books as The Vicar of Wakefield and Macaulay’s Essays 
and Burke’s famous speech. Then, instead of questions involving display of 
erudition, we shall have simple, unassuming questions of human interest. 
The applicant should be able to answer all such questions; the test should be 
how well he answers them, Then he might reasonably hope to show the 
examiner some degree of proficiency in sentence structure and the construc- 
tion of paragraphs. It is possible, too, that occasionally a pupil might put 
enough of himself into the writing to make it “notably good.” 

It is desirable that the examiners should get the high-school point of view. 
They must not expect too great maturity of thought. If you are an exami- 
ner, why should you not question the applicant much as you talk to a young 
person about a book you know of his reading? If you expect him to reply 
with interest and enthusiasm to your queries about Eden Holden or The Cali 
of the Wild, you do not limit him largely to a reproduction of what he has 
read. You are much more likely to ask some such questions as these: “Is 
Eben Holden a man you would liketo know?” “Why?” “Does the story of 
Buck remind you of the story of any other dog?” ‘How did you feel as 
you read of Buck’s terrible experiences?” 

Why, many of us have all but lost sight of the main purpose for which 
some of the books should be read. Such slaves of the examination system 
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are we that we need to be reminded every year that Shakespeare’s plays are 
plays. Think of it! The excuse given repeatedly for not reading Shakes- 
peare aloud is lack of time! Some of you were told recently of a teacher to 
whom it had not occurred to read the plays aloud, or to have them so read. 
Now, it is quite possible that before the colleges abolish the examination in 
English there is a bit of missionary work for them to do. Even if it is not 
practicable to test each applicant in the ideal way—to hand him a copy of 
The Merchant of Venice and hear him read—it appears that it would be 
desirable for the examiners to suggest in some way that the plays should be 
read aloud. They might use once or twice a decade some such questions as 
these: 

How many times have you read this play aloud? 

How many times have you heard this play read aloud ? 

How many times have you enjoyed reading this play aloud? 

How many times have you enjoyed hearing it read ? 

Have you ever heard the following passage read so that it meant more to you 
than when you read it by yourself? If so, point out to what extent you are indebted 
to the other person’s reading. 

A consideration of the attitude toward Shakespeare suggests that as a sub- 
stitute for the time-honored passage calling for an explanation of italicized 
words and an account of the circumstances under which the lines 
were spoken, an occasional question like the following might have a whole- 
some influence : 

Quote from /u/ius Cesar twenty of the lines which you learned because you con- 
‘ sidered them better worth learning than other lines in the play. Can you tell just 
why you chose those lines ? 

To such radical changes the objection will be offered that due notice 
should be given in order that the applicants may be prepared. True, but if 
the questions were given as options, no one could find fault. Hence we offer 
our fourth recommendation: that all students be trained to read aloud, and 
that the examiners do all they can to encourage this form of training ; and our 
fifth recommendation: that the examiners take pains to ask questions which 
will do no injustice to the pupil or to the author; questions which will, on the 
contrary, encouage the teacher to have the pupil study the book as the author 
would have him study it. 

Our teaching is to a considerable extent a failure unless the required 
books have a wholesome influence on the voluntary reading. What a trite 
statement! As a means of anticipating further discussion of the subject, 
suppose the examiners should offer a few options. For example, after the 
applicant has been compelled to answer some questions on /vanhoe, he might 
be allowed to substitute for other questions on the same book what he has to 
say about 7reasure Island, Oliver Twist, A Tale of Two Cities, or Quentin 
Durward ,; or, if the question were not repeated for some years, he might be 
left free to write about one of his favorite novels and to tell why he liked it. 
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Similarly in connection with Macbeth there might be options on King Lear or 
Hamlet; and why shouldn't a student who is passing an examination on Zhe 
Merchant of Venice have the opportunity to tell whether and why he likes it 
better than A Midsummer Night's Dream, As You Like It, or Twelfth 
Night? On some examination paper, the pupil might be allowed to write on 
the two books he likes best out of ten or twelve such as Zom Brown's School 
Days, Kenilworth, Rob Roy, A Tale of Two Cities, Marmion, The Sketch-Book, 
Robinson Crusoe, Tales of a Traveler, The House of Seven Gables, The Path- 
finder, and Treasure Island. 

If the required books do not influence the outside reading, other consid- 
erations will. As Professor Bronson, of Brown University, says in a leaflet 
soon to be published by this association : 

Many of our high-school youth are leading a double life in things literary: in the 
class-room, Doctor Jekyll studies the lofty idealism of Comus and Paradise Lost; out- 
side, Mr. Hyde revels in the yellow journal and the flashy novel; and in many cases 
Doctor Jekyll does not even realize that he has changed into another and a lower being. 


Now, experience and observation show that, whereas it is perfectly easy 
to have pupils who are not preparing for college read from five to twenty 
plays of Shakespeare by themselves while they are reading three aloud in 
class, it is not feasible to pay so much attention to outside reading in the 
case of those who are preparing for college. If the examiners should recog- 
nize in some way this seemingly intangible “outside reading,” possibly they 
might do much toward the symmetrical development of literary youth. Our 
sixth recommendation, therefore, is that the examiners, at first by the use ot 
options, give the applicant a natural opportunity to show in what ways the 
required books have influenced his voluntary reading; or, better, that the 
applicant be encouraged to tell the examiner, even if briefly and imperfectly, 
about his “outside reading.” 

Even if all these changes should be made, and if they should all have the 
most favorable results, the examination would still be narrow. Literature is 
only one of a pupil’s many interests. If he is expected to use English freely 
and frankly, he should be allowed to write on other subjects. The college 
would be glad to have him do so, because such training is a direct preparation 
for the work which will be required of him in his freshman year. The require- 
ment is a sensible one on general principles. It points toward the recognition 
of the whole pupil. And what reason is given for the fact that it is so gener- 
ally shunned? Only that ugly reason of mistrust. Such miscellaneous infor- 
mation has not seemed examinable. ‘“ Boys would write papers on which they 
had been previously drilled.” The final suggestion your committee has to 
make is that it is not only possible but practicable to set questions on various 
subjects outside the realm of literature. It has been the custom for several 
years at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology to have one general ques- 
tion on each paper. In June, 1899, the question was: 
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Give, in from fifteen to thirty lines, an account of your coming today to this 
examination. 
In June, 1900, it was: 

Write a theme of about one hundred words on one of the following subjects: (1) 
“ Graduation Exercises at My School.” (2) “A Street Scene in My Town.” 
In September, Ig00, it was: 

Write a theme of about two hundred words on the following subject: ‘‘ My Last 
Day at School.” 
In June, it was: 

Write a theme of not more than two hundred words on the following subject : 
“The Thing Which Most Influenced Me in My Decision to Enter Technology.” 


In September, 1902, it was: 
Write a theme describing any five minutes of your life. 


Last June it was: 

Explain, in not less than two hundred words, the chief defect (or good point) of 
your preparation for this examination in English. Illustrate, if possible, by reference 
to the way you have answered the questions asked above. 

The Technology professors, far from having the feeling that boys have 
been “drilled’’ on those subjects, are enthusiastic over results. The papers 
written last June, for example, satisfied one of the most laudable purposes of 
an examination. They revealed so many weaknesses that the English depart- 
ment saw with unusual clearness the line along which it should direct some 
of the work of the freshman year, and new work was laid out accordingly. 
Compare these stimulating results with the drudgery of reading reproduc- 
tions! 

With this report in mind, I asked some of my boys the other day to hand 
me two sets of questions: (1) questions on which they would gladly be 
examined personally; (2) questions which would be suitable for boys and 
girls in general. Let me read the questions handed in by one boy, First, as 
an indication of the boy’s interests, those on which he would like to be 
examined himself: 

Write two hundred words on the comparison of the songs of the thrushes. 

Write one hundred words on any incident connected with bird life. 

Write two hundred words on the character of birds as displayed on their nests. 
(Any similar question.) 

Write on “ferns as pure leaves.” 

Write on fern study. 

Write on the fern’s place in nature. 

Write on any incident in connection with the finding of ferns. 

Write on whatever you please in connection with mosses. 

Write on whatever you please in connection with mushrooms. 

Write on some geological subject you are interested in. 

Write on conglomerate rock of the Boston basin. 

Write an account of your finding of some mineral. 
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Write an account of your trip through the mountains southwest of North Con- 
way, N. H. 

Write on the view from Mount Monadnock, N. H. 

Write on evidences of the glacial period about your home. 

Secondly, his questions for pupils in general : 

Write one hundred words about any bird, animal, or tree that you are familiar with. 

Write about any scene in nature that you are fond of. 

Write about some trip you have taken either through the mountains or in a sail- 
boat or a canoe. 

Write about the view from some mountain or hill. 

Write about some book which you have read outside of school. 

Write about your favorite poet or author, and tell why he is your favorite. 

Write on your favorite kind of musical entertainment, such as vocal or instru- 
mental music or dancing, and tell why it is your favorite. 

Write a description of some building you are acquainted with. 

Write about the subject you like best in your work and tell why you like it best. 

These questions are copied exactly as they stand on the boy’s paper. They 
will serve their purpose if they suggest to some examiner a more suitable 
phrasing, or if they indicate that it is absolutely feasible to give ‘the whole 
boy” a chance in the examination in his mother-tongue. 

In brief, our recommendations are: 

1. That the colleges send out explicit statements of what they expect of 
the applicants, and that they set questions which are clearly in keeping with 
those statements, 

2. That in testing the pupil’s knowledge of literature the examiners do 
not confine their questions to two or three books out of sixteen. 

3. That the division of requirements into (1) books for reading and (2) 
books for study be abolished; or, at least, that the teacher be allowed options 
within the same types of literature represented by the books prescribed for 
study; and that the examiners give immediate relief by allowing the pupil 
options. This recommendation is to be construed as involving no addition 
to the amount required. 

4. That all students be trained to read aloud, and that the examiners do 
all they can to encourage this form of training. 

5. That the examiners take pains to ask questions which will do no injustice 
to the pupil or to the author — questions which will, on the contrary, encourage 
the teacher to have the pupil study the book as the author would have him 
study it. 

6. That the applicant be encouraged to tell the examiner about “outside 
reading.” 

7. That in this test of a pupil's ability to use his mother-tongue he be not 
confined to the subject of literature, but be allowed to write on other interests 


as well. 
CHARLES L, HANSON, Chairman. 
MECHANIC ARTS HIGH SCHOOL, 
Boston. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr. J. Rowe Webster, private tutor, Cambridge, made an interesting 
contribution to the discussion, in which he said that he had on a large printed 
card in his school the following statement from the Harvard catalogue: ‘ No 
candidate will be accepted whose work is seriously deficient in spelling, 
punctuation, sentence structure or division into paragraphs.’’ This had a 
salutary effect upon the boys. In his experience he had found that boys had 
great difficulty in writing good sentences, and in writing a variety of sentences. 
There seemed a lack of power to form complex sentences and the develop- 
ment of this power was one of the first things he had to teach. 

Mr. W. M. Cole, of Worcester, said that in his experience the difficulty 
that so many pupils find arises solely from the fact that the teachers have 
tried to prepare them to take a college examination which, as it happened, 
was marked on a different basis from that which governed the teaching in the 
high school. 

Mr. W. T. Foster, of Cambridge, thought that too much emphasis had 
been placed on the books and too little on the text which Mr. Webster had 
placed before his pupils. Teachers would come nearer to satisfying the 
spirit of the entrance requirements in English if they assumed more independ- 
ence in teaching what they think should be taught, and not try to cover the 
contents of the exact books. 
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THE AFFILIATED SCHOOL IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. 


ITS INFLUENCE ON EXAMINATIONS IN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


Ir is but natural that in this country, with its independence in 
the administration of educational affairs, a lack of uniformity 
should be observable as far as the transition from the secondary 
school to the higher institution is concerned. Only in late 
years movements have been inaugurated that aim at a certain 
unification of forces and greater economy in the expenditure of 
educational resources. Of the two methods relied on to give 
accurate knowledge of a pupil’s fitness to do collegiate work I 
am to discuss the one which, with a few notable exceptions, is in 
operation in the majority of universities and colleges in the 
country. 

The committee that formulated my subject has made use of 
the term “affiliated” to designate an especially intimate connec- 
tion of the higher institution with certain secondary schools. 
The term does not denote here an organic or semi-organic union 
of the lower with the higher school, in which sense it is used 
sometimes, but is chosen to designate a school which by some is 
called an ‘‘approved,” by others a “co-operating,” or ‘‘accred- 
ited,” or ‘‘diploma” school. I might therefore put the first 
part of my subject into the words, “the accredited school in 
theory and practice.” 

Because of the limits of time imposed, I shall confine myself 
to a bare statement of essentials; and even here, I fear, I shall 
in effect say only things with which you are familiar already, 
because the same question, in one form or another, has for some 
years past received occasional treatment in our educational 
journals and at the meetings of our educational associations. 
I take it for granted, therefore, that you will not expect me to 
open up any unexplored regions; what value there may be in my 


* Paper read at the fourth annual meeting of the New England Association of 
Teachers of English, held in Boston, Mass., March 19, 1904. 
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remarks lies in the fact that they are based on my own experience 
in actual contact with the system, during my connection with the 
faculty of the University of Michigan. 

The theory of the accredited school, stated as briefly as pos- 
sible, is this: The secondary school proves to the satisfaction of 
the university or college that it is able to give its pupils an 
adequate preparation for the advantageous pursuit of collegiate 
work; the judgment of the school as to the competence of the 
pupil to do so is accepted as final; the pupil is, in consequence, 
not subjected to a test by the college authorities. 

Let me explain a little more fully several fundamental ideas 
implied in this. They led to the adoption of this method of 
admission, and to them is largely due the rapidity with which it 
has spread in one form or another. 

1. The first consideration in support of the reasonableness of 
the theory is the supposition that, as far as the university or 
college is concerned, it has satisfied itself first, by methods 
adequate in its judgment, that the course of study in the prepar- 
atory school fulfils its requirements for entrance; that the 
efficiency of the instruction measures up to the proper standard ; 
that the general intellectual and moral tone of the school is 
good; that the university’s confidence in the judgment of the 
secondary school on the pupils’ ability is not misplaced; and 
that the regulations and restrictions devised as safeguards are 
effective. Thinking that a thorough examination of the school 
at work will afford sufficient evidence of its power, the university 
has adopted a method promising not only to prevent deteriora- 
tion of scholarships, but to afford, besides, relief to its officers in 
the labor of preliminary examinations. On the part of. the® 
secondary school, there is the reasonable expectation that a 
strict, but sympathetic, scrutiny of its work, repeated and constant 
examinations, with attendant frank discussions, can react but 
favorably upon it; and that this procedure will afford it an 
opportunity to present under absolutely the best conditions what 
it is trying to accomplish. 

2. In the second place, I mention a factor, of value perhaps 
not so much here in the East, where the universities and colleges 
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are of a private character, as in the West, with its state universi- 
ties as the capstones of the educational systems—viz., the desires 
for a closer affiliation between the higher and the secondary 
school for purposes of mutual helpfulness. The representatives 
of both felt the interdependence of their respective institutions ; 
they were impressed with the necessity of having the relation 
between them as intimate as possible, of removing any wall of 
partition that had unnecessarily been put up. The university 
looked toward the realization of an educational system of the 
state and toward an increasing efficiency of the same. On its 
part there was the desire, by harmonious action with those in 
charge of secondary schools, to bring about a more perfect unity 
of plan and method in the schools, and it was thought that this 
object could’be materially furthered, if not accomplished entirely, 
by a carefully guarded manner of admitting pupils of certain 
schools without examination. But that there was also a desire 
for closer articulation with the university on the part of the 
secondary school is evident from the fact that the establishment 
of the accrediting system by the pioneer in this movement, the 
University of Michigan, followed partly upon the earnest solicita- 
tions of the representatives of the best high schools of the state. 
They saw that, under the conditions then existing, the gap 
between the preparatory school and the university was too great ; 
there was nothing to indicate that they were parts of one con- 
nected whole. The pupil’s promotion had been a natural one 
until he came to the gates of the university; it was felt to be 
very desirable that, if he wished to continue his studies, he should 
be enabled to advance as naturally from the lower to the higher 
institution as he had passed from the grammar grades to the high 
school in the same system. 

3. A third consideration on which the theory of the accred- 
ited school is built up is this, that, under the application of this 
system, the responsibility for the pupil’s preparation is actually 
placed where it belongs. It is not to be denied that the entrance 
examination likewise reflects to some extent upon the institution 
from which the candidate comes, but it is not possible for the 
higher school to bring home the responsibility in the same 
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manner and with the same effect. The university or college 
by its inspection of the school’s work as a whole assumes the 
responsibility for the school, not for the single pupil; the accept- 
ance of the accrediting right by the school implies a thorough 
knowledge on its part of the university’s demands and a will- 
ingness to be held accountable for the candidate’s preparation. 
This is as it should be; it may in some cases prove an ‘‘unen- 
viable” responsibility, but a teacher who has at heart the best 
interests of the school and the pupil will not shrink from it, and 
it will require stronger arguments than those that have been 
advanced so far to prove that the teaching force of a school, 
through years of intimate contact with the pupil, is not best 
qualified to gage his mental and moral attainments and pro- 
nounce judgment upon his qualifications for collegiate work. 

4. One more cause that led to the adoption of the accrediting 
method, and that is a consideration in favor of the reasonable- 
ness of the theory, has been hinted at in what has been said so 
far. Both parties concerned had found that the entrance exami- 
nation as a test of a pupil’s capacity for college work was quite 
inadequate. It would simply be rehearsing what is well known 
to you if I were to marshal before you what has been said on 
both sides, The convincing force of certain arguments—viz., 
that the entrance examinations are mostly tests of knowledge 
without any educational value; that they frequently fail to accom- 
plish their end, of keeping out persons unprepared and of letting 
in those who, in the opinion of educators who have watched their 
progress for years, are well fitted for higher work; that in the 
preparation for such entrance examinations undue weight is 
attached to previous examination papers, to crotchets and pet 
theories of the examiners; that therefore the fearful looking 
toward them is subversive of good teaching, not only in schools 
that aim to be preparatory schools in the strict sense of the 
term, but also in schools where no differentiation should be made 
as to whether a pupil intends to go to college or not; further, 
that they encourage mere mnemonic gymnastics, whereby the 
pupil may be enabled to have at his command the facts called 
for, at the appointed moment, while it is of little consequence 
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that he should have understood certain truths in their depend- 
ence on general principles—I say, the force of arguments point- 
ing out these defects has led of necessity to a search for a method 
that is free from them, and the weaknesses of which are insig- 
nificant compared with the advantages it offers. 

Thus, “the accredited school in theory,” as based negatively 
upon unsatisfactory experience with another method, as sup- 
ported positively by considerations of high importance, aims to 
facilitate the transition from the lower to the higher school with- 
out in any way damaging scholarship; to secure economy in the 
interaction of different educational factors; to give, from a moral 
point of view, to those who are entitled to it the blame and the 
credit for the student’s fitness or unfitness to pursue collegiate 
work; to enable the secondary school to present its finished 
product under conditions that can hardly be improved; and to 
impress at the same time upon the secondary school the ideals 
of the university, and this in a manner more forcible and insist- 
ent and complete than it can possibly be done by any set of 
entrance examination papers. 

This theory has been in actual operation for not a few years ; 
it should therefore be able to verify its claims by results. It has 
been applied with different modifications by different institutions 
in different parts of the country. . The: excellent article by Miss 
Salmon in the Educational Review, Vol: V1, pp. 223 ff., and Pro- 
fessor Whitney’s comprehensive paper read before the meeting 
of the Association of Colleges, and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland, in Baltimore, 1902, and published 
in the Scnoot Review, Vol. XI, pp. 138-48, give a lucid 
account of the different methods in use. It is superfluous to 
enter upon any detailed description of them, but since my sub- 
ject requires me to speak of the ‘affiliated school in practice” 
also, I must at least touch upon a few salient points in the actual 
working of the theory. 

1. The so-called certificating system in use in the East is well 
known to you, whether the school is accredited as a unit or only 
in certain subjects. In the Middle West and the West, the 
Michigan system has developed, called so because originated at 
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the University of Michigan, 1872, and successfully copied by 
most state universities and other great schools in that territory. 
Its distinguishing features are: (a) the personal inspection by 
university officers of the schools desiring to become accredited ; 
(6) the granting of certificate rights only for a specified time, 
from one to three years, after which, or at any other time when 
thought advisable, a re-examination becomes necessary; (c) the 
requirement that the candidate for admission present, besides 
his diploma from an accredited school, a special certificate voic- 
ing his principal’s conviction that he is proper university tim- 
ber; (d@) post-entrance reports of the quality of his work in the 
university sent, during the first year of his residence, to the pre- 
paratory school. All these features—the latter also found in con- 
nection with the ordinary certificate system—are of the utmost 
importance. Until a few years ago, the work of inspection was 
done by members of the faculty, usually following the apostolic 
manner of going in pairs, one to represent the sciences and 
mathematics, the other the languages and history. Various fac- 
tors, however, combined to make the appointment of a new uni- 
versity officer necessary, called the “university examiner,” whose 
sole duty it should be to inspect and report upon accredited 
schools; this form of inspection is now in vogue in not a few of 
the great universities of the Northwest. The men selected for 
such a position are mostly taken from the ranks of superintend- 
ents and principals of wide experience and unquestioned suc- 
cess; they are men of thorough pedagogical training and sound 
educational views, perfectly in sympathy with the secondary 
schools and, at the same time, fully conversant with the ideals 
and workings of the universities. How comprehensive their 
examination is becomes evident from a glance at the blanks 
filled out by them, calling for a variety of information: the 
population of the city; the total enrolment in the schools, in 
the high school; the number of teachers; their academic and 
professional preparation, the subjects taught by them, the con- 
duct of their classes, their efficiency; the course of study; the 
text-books used; library facilities, laboratories, collections; the 
discipline of the school, its intellectual and moral tone; the edu- 
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cational sentiment of the community; the attitude of the school 
board, etc. I have dwelt upon this feature in the practical work- 
ing of the theory at length because I believe it is most essential 
and productive of much good. If repeated year after year, as 
in California,’ or only every two or three years, “it cannot help 
but act as a spur to first-class teachers and first-class schools to 
establish a record and to maintain it,’ as Dr. Sachs said at the 
meeting in Baltimore. ‘It would vastly increase the dignity of 
the secondary teaching profession—a highly accredited teacher 
would become a recognized factor in the community; an accred- 
ited school could not afford to deteriorate—it would maintain 
at all hazards a staff of competent teachers or seek to improve 
them.” 

It may be questioned whether this feature of ‘‘the accredited 
school in practice” could be introduced in this territory; is it 
not based on the supposition that the requirements of one cer- 
tain higher institution furnish the guiding principles for the work 
in the secondary schools? It is true, we have no central institu- 
tions that would occupy exactly the same position in reference 
to all schools or all prospective students, but it seems to me quite 
feasible that here, too, certain agreements could be arrived at 
looking to a unification of effort, even including the feature of 
personal inspection. 

2. But what tangible results have been achieved by this sys- 
tem in its practical application? Have sanguine expectations 
been realized? Has the hope of establishing an educational sys- 
tem through this affiliation been fulfilled in those parts where the 
state university is the supervising agent? The answer is affirma- 
tive; and there is no indication of any intention to abandon 
the method and to return to the entrance examination. Nor are 
many voices heard among teachers in secondary schools that call 
for an abolishment of the system of affiliation. Some will try to 
explain this on the ground that the pressure of examinations is 
severer on the teachers in the secondary schools, saying that 
“nothing so holds a teacher up to his greatest effort as the cer- 


*See article on the system in California by L. J. Richardson, in the SCHOOL 
REVIEW, Vol. X, pp. 615-19. 
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tainty that his work is to be judged inevitably and inexorably by 
the results of the college-entrance examinations.”’ Personally, 
I believe that the other method, where properly and rigidly 
applied, has produced exactly the results that the advocates of 
the theory looked for; and the fact that here and there an error 
of judgment has been made in the admission of a pupil, and that 
some secondary schools seek certificate rights, or some colleges 
grant them, from mercenary motives, does not alter the case. 

So far as secondary schools are concerned, there has been a 
decided improvement in their tone and a raising of standards, 
since the granting of the certificate right means first of all a com- 
pliance with the requirements of the higher institution. This 
leaven has spread from the accredited schools to those less 
advanced, stimulating them to higher endeavor. School boards 
and heads of private preparatory schools have come to look upon 
the right of certification as a privilege greatly to be coveted, and 
they evince usually commendable willingness to comply with the 
wishes of the college or university which is principally their ideal, 
in regard to the enlargement of the course of study, increased 
equipment, greater efficiency in the teaching force. The pupils 
themselves are impressed with the fact that their educational 
career does not need to close with their graduation from the high 
school, and not infrequently the initial impulse to a college course 
comes from the visit of the inspecting committee, coupled with the 
prospect of the saving of nervous strain through the absence of 
an entrance examination. And from the standpoint of the uni- 
versity it may truthfully be said that the accrediting system has 
been no small factor in increasing the number of students. 

3. But the question which after all will prove the value of the 
method best is this: Does it prove adequate to test the pupil’s 
fitness for college work? In other words, what is the student’s 
post-entrance record? Besides reports of a general nature that 
come from various institutions—e. g., ‘the certificate system 
gives us students better prepared for university work ;” “it gives 
better results from students in the university;” “there is no 
difference between those entering on certificate and those enter- 
ing on examination;” ‘students admitted by certificate have 
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secured quite as good average standing as those admitted by 
examination; if there is any difference, it is in favor of the for- 
mer ;" besides such reports of a general nature, it appears from 
a tabulation made by the University of Michigan,” after the new 
system had been in operation for nine years, that in the case 
of more than one thousand freshmen whose work for the first 
semester was carefully examined, the percentage of scholarship 
of 470 admitted by certificate was 88.91, that of 574 admitted 
by examination was 87.22, clearly proving that in reliability the 
accrediting system is not below the examination method. 

4. What, now, is the practical bearing of this system on 
examinations in school and college? 

No type of the accrediting system contemplates the abolish- 
ment of all examinations; not even its most ardent defenders 
would argue that these should be dispensed with. On the con- 
trary, the student should early be impressed with the fact that 
examinations have a distinct educational value, aside from being 
tests of his actual knowledge regarding some particular subject; 
and the practice that is occasionally indulged in, especially 
toward the end of the preparatory course, and very likely more 
in private than in public schools, of promoting the pupil without 
an examination, should not be countenanced. 

It is an unwarranted inference that the accrediting system 
tends to undermine the pupil’s sense of accountability ; he is still 
required to pass examinations to prove that he will be able to 
pursue collegiate work properly; it is not the examination that is 
eliminated, only the outside examiner. The conduct of these 
tests is now placed in the hands of persons who, because of their 
acquaintance with him in the usual school processes, will be 
intelligent and discriminating judges of his work; he will be 
placed under circumstances that tend least to destroy his mental 
balance and that will insure him an equitable treatment. 

Just as the accrediting system will tend to good teaching in 
the secondary school, so it will contribute its part to making the 


*Cfh WHITNEY, Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Convention of the Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, pp. 25 f. 

[The same address in which this information is given was published in the 
SCHOOL REVIEW, Vol. XI, pp. 138-48.— EbD.] 
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examinations of whatever kind, especially the final examinations, 
what they should be: means indispensable in the process of 
education, ‘tests for instruction and promotion.’”’ It is, indeed, 
true that an examination is a good test of power acquired, but 
the best exhibition of this power is much facilitated by the appli- 
cation of the accrediting method. The college-entrance examina- 
tion cannot seriously lay claim to being a means of education or 
an absolutely satisfactory test of the pupil’s acquired power, 
while under the accrediting system the value of the examina- 
tion as an educational factor will be greater, and the test itself 
will be saner, more comprehensive, more just to the pupil, better 
calculated to exhibit the power of the secondary school. 

Of course, there will always be college-entrance examinations, 
just as long as there will be unaccredited schools and pupils with 
irregular preparation; will the accrediting system have any 
effect on these? Possibly not; at least only indirectly. The 
accrediting system would produce a closer connection between 
the college and secondary school; it might be that college 
professors, through such intimate contact, would be influenced, 
and would approach more nearly the ideal test for pupils in pre- 
paratory schools (it is likely they would if they were on inspect- 
ing committees ). 

Will the accrediting system have any influence on the exami- 
tions in college, after the student has become matriculated ? 
No, if the phrasing means any change in the methods of exam- 
iners; and this should not be asked. But let me put the question 
differently. Will the accrediting system in any way. affect the 
pupil’s power to pass college examinations? Yes. Examina- 
tions have been important factors in his intellectual and moral 
development so far and have given him valuable preliminary dis- 
cipline; they have prepared him for similar tests. That the 
college-entrance examination in general fulfils such a propedeutic 
function is still unproved. 

In closing, let me say a word as to the future of the accred- 
iting system. Thus far it has been almost entirely within the 
option of the individual higher institution whether or not a par- 
ticular secondary school should receive such recognition as is 
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implied in the admission of its graduates to college without the 
ordeal of an entrance examination. But there are indicatiofis to 
show that the forecast was correct which was made by Miss 
Salmon about ten years ago as to the federating of colleges in 
the matter of accrediting schools, of centralizing the efforts of 
the colleges, and of saving worry and annoyance to secondary 
schools, occasioned by repeated inspections and heterogeneous 
entrance requirements. These latter are still in a somewhat 
chaotic condition, varying in quantity and quality; but if the 
accrediting system is to do its work most satisfactorily, a com- 
mon basis of requirements should be adopted. This seems to be 
a fundamental need. Not that the same hard and fast demands 
be made by all colleges, but that ‘essentially uniform or at least 
equivalent” entrance requirements be established. The experience 
of the principal of a large high school in Ohio with whom I hada 
conversation a few weeks ago, is interesting in this connection. 
He had found by actual computation that if he wished his pupils 
to be ready to enter any one of twenty-two universities and great 
colleges in the country, which they might desire to attend at the 
end of their preparatory course, without being short in any sub- 
ject, the diversity of the entrance requirements would impose 
upon them more than sixteen semesters of work. 

The New England College Entrance Certificate Board has come 
into existence recently ; the time has not yet come to pronounce 
judgment upon the practical workings of the system which it has 
adopted. The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the North Central States has formed a permanent ‘‘commission on 
accredited schools,” with a ‘Subcommittee on High School 
Inspection.” From the report of this committee, soon to be 
supplemented by a list of accredited schools, it appears that this 
association looked well to the foundation on which it would base 
its concerted action in the accrediting of schools, because it 
expressed its firm belief “that the basal factor in any plan 
looking toward a reasonably uniform system of accredited schools 
is necessarily the course of study ;” its first recommendations looked 
therefore to the setting up of a standard by which to measure 
the eligibility of secondary schools. With the recommendations 
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of the National Committee of Thirteen for a point of departure, 
the ‘commission defined and described uit courses of study in 
the various subjects of the high-school curriculum; this report 
was adopted by the association. And the adoption of such a 
basis of federation will prove a great step forward in the simpli- 
fication of the system and the efficiency of ‘the accredited 


school in theory and practice.” 
E. H. MENSEL. 
SMITH COLLEGE, 
Northampton, Mass. 
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FACTS AND FICTIONS IN ENGLISH." 


THE experience of one member at least of your committee 
suggests a variation of the saying, ‘‘ Facts are stubborn things,” 
to, Facts are elusive, and fictions are stubborn. The facts about 
English training and English requirements are desperately hard 
to get at, but the prejudices and grievances associated with 
English are ubiquitous. 

One fact is that there is no more fault to be found with the 
English prescriptions for work than with those in any other depart- 
ment of learning where a teacher or his teaching is unexpectedly 
found deficient. The fiction at this point is that a teacher or 
principal or superintendent who would hesitate to offer a judgment 
in the case of mathematics or of botany feels perfectly qualified 
to support one in English. 

The fact is that college teachers are anxious to meet the 
schools at the point where the latter have completed the train- 
ing really, and therefore logically, preliminary to the stage of 
education intrusted to the college. The fiction is that the col- 
lege teachers are trying to put the drudgery of education into 
the schools, while they reserve to themselves the easy, delight- 
ful, self-indulgent occupations of discovery and exposition by 
lecture. 

The fact is that college teachers find themselves puzzled by 
the inconclusiveness of their own theory and practice, in view of 
the material furnished them, and are anxious to have the help 
in interpreting conditions and characters made possible for 
teachers by acquaintance and familiarity during the earlier years 
of the student’s training. The fiction is that the college teacher 
distrusts the school-teacher, wishes to flunk the candidate, and 
keeps a mill where the grist of human character and attainments 
is to be ground into percentages, degrees, and honors, or low 
grades, conditions, and drops. 


* Paper read at the fourth annual meeting of the New England Association of 
Teachers of English, held in Boston, Mass., March 19, 1904. 
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The fact is that the college examiner is quite as anxious to 
have students to teach as the school-teacher is to get them a 
chance to be taught. The fiction is that the college examiners 
have set up a golden calf, known as a high standard, to which 
they sacrifice and with horrid rites abjure the true faith in simple 
industry, clear thought, and sweet reasonableness. 

The fact is that the critic of English is in nine cases out - 
ten a chronic grumbler, or a man with a chip on his shoulder. 
The fiction is that the burdens of bricks without straw imposed by 
the English requirements have forced every secondary school to 
show why there should not be an exodus led by its principal or 
superintendent, who was the meekest of men until roused by 
intolerable wrongs. 

The fiction “is that the formal requirements in English for 
entrance to college are the occasion of abuses and wrongs in the 
teaching of English in the schools. The fact is that the rights 
of English as such in the schools began with these requirements. 
The abolition of English examination tests might, as has been 
suggested, save the state an outlay of many thousands of dollars 
in poor text-books and misguided and misleading teachers, but 
it would put a burden upon teachers of mathematics, science, 
and foreign languages that they seem by no means ready to 
accept, and that few observers of their daily work and conversa- 
tion would judge them competent to discharge. 

It is a fact that the modern principle of division of labor has 
sharply isolated English. It has made it of necessity a study. 
The old notion that English is the mother-tongue of the people 
of the United States is no longer tenable. It is a fiction, but it 
is stronger than truth with the low-spirited and the spiritually 
muddled. 

It is a fact that the teachers in college would like to find in 
the candidates for admission to the first class initiation, interest, 
and respect for hard work in its proper place. It is a fiction that 
under these names they have ever called for eccentricity, self- 
will, and gush. 

It is a fact that the student who is really poor in English is 
usually poor in everything else. It is a fiction that the student 
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who is clever in English gets more than his share of the teacher’s 
good things, such as marks and prizes, while the industrious 
mathematician has his labor for his pains. 

It is a fiction that the English requirements are an additional 
insult to the already injured vitality of the school programs. 
The fact is that as many schools wish recognition for their treat- 
ment of English as feel oppressed by the requirement of any 
study of it. 

It is a fiction that the English examiners want strange, con- 
tradictory, and excessive things. It isa fact that they would 
wish to have good spelling, simple idiomatic English, a fixed 
habit of inquiring the meaning of words, the power of reading 
aloud intelligibly, of speaking and writing. connectedly on sub- 
jects properly within their attention as students. It is a fiction 
that students are to be educated before they come to college. 

It is a fiction that there is any one way by which these 
ends may be accomplished, or that less than the entire energy 
of school and college will be required in some cases, or that in 
others these results may not be attained without them or in spite 
of them. 

It is a fiction that the “ prescribed books”’ are an evidence of 
college rapacity and self-will. It is a fact that the list is the 
result of a long series of compromises between the ambitions of 
strong schools and the necessities of weak schools, on once side; 
on the other, between the claims of methods of reaching the 
single result of a reasonable command of the mother-tongue, 
as far apart as literary appreciation and literary scholarship, with 
or without grammar and composition. 

It is a fiction that the books were chosen with a peculiar desire 
to force the student into acquaintance with what he would natur- 
ally avoid. It is a fact that the books were chosen because 
some of them were masterpieces, some of them were thought 
likely to be interesting, because they all avoided the vexed sub- 
ject of copyright. 

It is a fiction that all boys or girls naturally like or dislike 
any given book. It is a fact that the plays of Shakespeare are 
the one feature of the present requirement reported as ‘‘certain 
to go,” 2. @., to be enjoyed by the students. 
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It isa fiction that good spelling and correct punctuation were 
ever widely distributed accomplishments of English-speaking 
persons. That they are Jost arts is therefore a fiction. It isa 
fact that natural science and methods of observation have not 
secured the accuracy in these respects that some advocates have 
claimed for them. 

Finally, this isa fiction that the English requirement strains 
the examination system harder than do other subjects. It is a 
fact that the report of the teachers of Greek who read the books 
for the candidates for entrance to college by the Examining 
Board of the Middle States and Maryland was that Greek was 
the worst-taught subject on the list. 

It is a fact that, as Thackeray put it, ‘things is’nt so bad ;” 
and in a few particulars your committee thinks it sees its way to 


making them better. 
Mary A. JORDAN. 


SMITH COLLEGE. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TENTH CLASSICAL 
CONFERENCE. 
HELD AT THE MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, 
YPSILANTI, MARCH 31, APRIL 1. 

A LARGELY attended and very successful meeting of the Clas- 
sical Conference of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club was held 
in the buildings of the State Normal College, March 31 and 
April 1. There were three sessions of the conference, two on 
Thursday and one on Friday, and on Friday evening an illus- 
trated lecture was given in Normal Hall by Professor Thomas 
D. Seymour, of Yale University, on “ Archeological Explora- 
tions and Excavations in Greek Lands,” before a very large 
audience. The presiding officers at the three sessions were, 
respectively, Professor Benjamin L. D’Ooge, of Michigan State 
Normal College; Professor Francis W. Kelsey, of the University 
of Michigan; and Professor Thomas D. Seymour, of Yale Uni- 
versity. On Friday afternoon, after the close of the conference, 
the members were invited to attend a musical recital in Normal 
Hall, under the direction of Professor F. H. Pease, of the Nor- 
mal Conservatory. 

The following abstracts of papers are arranged in the order 
in which they were presented. 

1. ‘‘How Is the Classical Course to Be Made More Attrac- 
tive to High-School Students?” By Miss Clara Allison, High 
School, Hastings, Mich. : 

Thirty-two Michigan high schools show in Latin a decrease of 1,050 
between the years 1898 and 1902—a loss poorly compensated for by a gain 
of 326 in twenty-three schools during the same period. Twenty-seven 
schools teaching Greek to 499 pupils have been reduced in four years to 
nineteen schools with 113 students. These are the facts which make the 
subject of the present discussion one of vital interest to every classical 
teacher. 

We all recognize as the obvious cause of this decrease the reactionary 


effect of removing the barriers between the non-classical student and the 
A.B. degree. For this we have no remedy, and we want none. However 
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unfair this measure may have seemed to many of us, may it not be, as Pro- 
fessor Richard Hudson, of the University, said recently in an address before 
the Association of Universities at Yale, that this action was only the formal 
recognition of well-developed conditions? Whether this be true or not, we 
are now under the necessity of making Greek and Latin attractive to the 
student through that which they can give him. It has been said that similar 
action in the eastern states has not led to a decrease in numbers taking the 
classics, but rather to an increase. In the West, including our own state, 
the conditions are so different that we can hardly hope for like results; at all 
events, there is no sign of them yet. How, then, shall we set the ebbing tide 
in our direction? 

In every effort to increase the interest in classical studies the teacher is, 
first and last, the great power. His attitude must of necessity be the deter- 
mining influence, If he does not believe Greek and Latin practical, he can- 
not and will not make them so. On the other hand, if he have faith in what 
he is teaching, his fervent and enthusiastic spirit will exert an influence 
above that of any method or any device. 

Reports from various parts of the state show that, on the average, 50 per 
cent, of those who take up Latin do not continue it two years, Pupils give as 
the reason for dropping the subject that it is too difficult and takes too much 
time; teachers say it is lack of interest caused by the enormous difficulty of 
making the subject-matter of the first two years of Latin as interesting as that 
of other subjects. Greater interest must therefore be aroused, and that early 
in the course. I have found the largest percentage of failures during the 
first five months. The first signs of discouragement should be the signal for 
shorter lessons in advance and more review work. The teacher must depend 
largely upon variety in the form of the review or drill work to keep up the 
class interest. Among the most effective means is the formation of original 
sentences either for oral or for written work. Written tests, not to exceed 
ten minutes in length, should be given at least once a week. These keep 
everything fresh in mind, and take away the terror, and often the necessity, 
of the formal written examination. English derivatives never fail to arouse 
interest and appeal to the class as one of the most practical phases of Latin 
study. The most favorable report I received came from a school where this 
feature is emphasized. Much supplementary reading of Latin easy enough 
to be used for sight translation should be employed. By selecting very 
simple material, this work can be begun by the end of the first month. 
Suitable material may be drawn from a variety of sources, or may be manu- 
factured by the skilful teacher himself. By such means the pupil can be 
{ brought’ through the work of the first year with interest unabated, 

i The transition to Cesar should be made gradually by the translation of a 
| number of graded selections of inherent and lively interest. After the pupil 
has gained some ability and readiness in translation by such work, he is pre- 
i pared to take up Czsar with some appreciation. Sustained interest in 
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Czesar’s narrative is dependent to a great extent on interest in Cesar the 
man. His great personality and his exploits should ever be in the fore- 
ground; and grammar and syntax, so essential at this stage, should not, in 
the pupil’s mind at least, be made to appear as the summum bonum of Latin 
study. The study of word groups and English derivatives, already com- 
menced in the first year, should be continued in the second. A very 
important feature is the assignment of short lessons, shorter than the ground 
you design to cover. The result will be that the pupils will come to the 
recitation with well-prepared lessons, and a courageous air inspired by the 
successful accomplishment of the task set before them. After a rapid, 
accurate, and interesting recitation, time enough will have been gained for 
an exercise in sight translation from the text in advance. In this way more 
ground can be well covered in the end than by assigning longer lessons 
which are only half prepared and— what is worse—which leave a class in a 
hopeless and discouraged condition. 

The method of securing interest during the third and fourth years will 
not differ materially from that employed during the study of Cesar. The 
center of interest broadens, however, and becomes national rather than indi- 
vidual. A study of the political organization of the republic, the political 
tendencies of Cicero’s time, the topography of the Forum, the great theater 
of political life, is essential to any real appreciation of Cicero's orations. In 
the fourth year the interest centers in the private life and religion of the 
ancients. The problem of the last two years is relatively easy, as under our 
present elective system our pupils in those years have formed such a love for 
the study that it is easy to sustain and increase their. interest. 

Lack of time during the earlier stages of the study is one of the most 
serious evils, leading to the crowding of the work, the discouragement of 
pupils, and the consequent dropping of the study. What we need most is a 
downward extension of the course. Five months of Latin in the eighth 
grade would suffice to solve this problem, and it has further proved, where 
it has been tried, of great help in the teaching of English. 


Professor Kirtland, of the Phillips Exeter Academy led the 
discussion of Miss Allison’s paper: 


If classical study is not interesting to boys and girls, it is because it is 
made too difficult by false proportions and false perspective, by pedantries 
and inconsistencies, by indefiniteness and the lack of a working plan, and 
by the excessive and mechanical demands of the colleges. These faults, and 
the remedies for. them, the speaker discussed in some detail, with special 
reference to the first two years of the course, agreeing with Miss Allison 
that this is the critical stage. 

For the schools, at least, classical study does not mean books and photo- 
graphs, maps and plans, casts and coins, topography and political geography, 
myth and ritual, economic and institutional history; but, in the first stage, 
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mental discipline, and, in the second, a training in language and the develop- 
ment of literary taste. It is well that the teacher should overflow with 
knowledge of all subjects bearing upon ancient life, but he should not expect 
the student to overflow with such knowledge. In the last analysis, as in the 
consideration of all educational questions, everything depends upon the teacher. 
He should have a thorough knowledge of his subject, real appreciation of the 
classics, and sincere appreciation for the things of classical antiquity ; faith in 
the classical discipline, with definite ideas of what that discipline is. Such 
a one will teach everything from exactness of thought and accuracy of 
speech to a code of social and political ethics. His students may not be 
sensible at the time when they are learning these things, but there will be 
little question of their interest. 

Whatever he may be or may not be, the teacher must be sincere. If he 
is skeptical as to the value of the study of the classics, he should not be 
allowed or allow himself to teach them. It is not merely a matter of honesty 
to one’s convictions, of self-respect, but one that involves also the welfare of 
his students. The teacher whois insincere will not only not succeed in making 
the most of his subject; he will destroy something of the honesty, the faith, 
the fresh enthusiasth of those children who come under his influence. 


The discussion was continued by Miss Mary F. Camp, High 
School, Muskegon, Mich. 

Without a doubt, the ancient classics must now stand on their own merits. 
This is the result of changed ideals as to what constitutes a liberal education. 
Science, nature-study, manual and physical training are now considered 
necessary means of culture. Moreover, Latin and Greek are no longer the 
only languages. They must take their place among these other necessary 
elements of a liberal education. 

There is need of a new definition of the scope and value of ancient- 
language study. The elective system in vogue today makes this imperative. 
The pupil must be made to see wherein the ancient classics can be of practi- 
cal benefit to him today, or they will have no attraction for him. The old 
reasons have lost their force. The tradition that the ancient languages con- 
tain the swmmum bonum of education is a fallacy long since detected by the 
pupils, with the result that many either scorn the ancient languages altogether, 
or devote as little time as possibletothem. That they make the best prepara- 
tion for college no longer holds good, since the secondary schools are finishing 
schools for the majority of our students, The disciplinary value never did 
have much charm for the average pupil. 

Doubtless the prime value of ancient-language study lies in the training 
it gives one in English through correct and idiomatic translation. If, as 
President Eliot asserts, “there is no single acquisition essential to culture, 
except a reasonably accurate and refined use of the mother-tongue,” in this 
we have our strongest reason for the continued study of the ancient classics. 
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The sharper contrast between the ancient-languages and our own gives a 
fuller mastery over our own vernacular than can be gained from the study of 
any modern language or from English itself. Add to this the intellectual 
power derived from the constant reasoning required in translation, and the 
training of the moral sense through daily contact with the masterpieces of 
ancient literature, and one should have a study of vital interest today. 

As to work in classes: There is no danger of monotony in first-year work, 
if a book containing connected Latin is used from the start. The transia- 
tion of isolated words, phrases, and sentences can never give a feeling for 
the language, much less train the pupil in the use of his mother-tongue. 
Scudder's First Latin Reader is a capital one for beginners. The stories are 
taken from the old myths, which are now more or less familiar to the pupils. 
Then the latter half of each story is given as sight-reading, which, adds zest 
to the work of translation. The questions in Latin after each story are 
very helpful in fixing the force of word-endings. The care given to English 
derivatives is a source of interest and profit to the pupil in enlarging his 
English vocabulary, while the comparison between the Latin construction and 
the English at the beginning of each lesson puts the study of Latin syntax 
upon a rational basis. 

As to the translation from the beginner’s book to Cesar, I am convinced 
of one thing, I should never use any so-called ‘‘ gate to Czesar.’’ I believe that 
it is better to attack Czsar on his own ground and not dull the interest of the 
pupils by going over the field beforehand. Eutropius makes a fair interme- 
diate book. The Latin is easy, and it ‘deals with Roman history — a necessary 
subject in the pursuit of Latin. 

In the third and fourth years there must, of course, be much attention 
given to Roman life and institutions, and to mythology, but with a view 
always to its bearing upon the present. In the end the pupil should have a 
clearer view of the life of today from his study of the ancient life. Let the 
student feel each day that he is gaining something that will help him to 
achieve, and his interest will not flag. 


Miss Anna S. Jones, of the Grand Rapids Central High 
School, continued the discussion as follows: 


Some reasons for making the course more attractive are: (1) the great 
light thrown upon subjects of classical study by the work of scholars during 
past years; (2) the request from pupils or patrons that the course present 
more interest; this request to be met with caution, if it means merely mak- 
ing work easier; the course must preserve its old rigor and dignity. 

1. Some features to be guarded against: use of translations as sometimes 
advocated in preparation; carefully prepared maps and drawings in which 
fine workmanship is more evidently the aim than accurate independent 
knowledge ; extensive requirements in the way of collateral work, historical, 
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biographical, etc., belonging to college work ; a great amount of reading at 
the expense of thoroughness in Latin or good English in translation. 

2. Latin to be introduced into the eighth grade only on condition that 
experienced teachers are given the classes, with few or no changes in teachers 
and methods during the first two years. 

3. Desirable attractions: (@) Minimize the amount of grammar required, 
and have simple outlines of forms and syntax written and learned by the 
pupils. (4) Emphasize reading, subordinating to it prose and syntax ; intro- 
duce reading early in beginning work with easy stories; encourage the pupil 
by guiding him to use all previously acquired knowledge. (c) Have the 
older pupils present at general school exercises results, literary or dramatic, 
of their work. (@) Havein the pupils hands, new attractive text-books contain- 
ing the required work in the way of history and biography. (¢) Make the 
subjects alive and real by using all available material in the way of pictures, 
maps and charts. Have the maps always before the class ; refer continually 
to the present country, language, or people suggested by the text ; emphasize 
the human side of the study as seen in characters. 

Insist with energy and enthusiasm on exact, honest work ; encourage 
the child’s feeling of growing power, which means interest in the best sense. 


2. “Sight-Reading in Secondary Schools.” By Principal 
Daniel W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Whatever the ultimate end and aim of the work of Latin and Greek in the 
secondary schools may be, the immediate end must be the power to interpret 
Latin ; not simply the translating of a certain amount of Czsar, Cicero, and 
Virgil. In order to acquire this power, we must know Latin forms and Latin 
construction, and we must havea certain Latin vocabulary. If we have all 
this, we must still learn the Latin method of expressing ideas. Assuming, 
however, that we have learned our forms, that we are somewhat familiar with 
Latin constructions, and that we have acquired a small Latin vocabulary, it is 
only reasonable to suppose that in learning all this we have become somewhat 
familiar with the Latin method of expressing thought. The real question, 
then, is how we can become more proficient in this faculty or skill of inter- 
preting Latin thought. The answer naturally is, by practice. We must be sure, 
however, that the practice we get is the best kind of practice — practice that 
will give us most power, practice that will make us do the work ourselves, so 
far as possible, instead of having someone else or something else to do the 
work for us. The thing to do then, evidently, in taking up a new Latin sen- 
tence, is to go right through it and get out of it all the meaning we can before 
getting outside help. It is this method which Professor Greenough has termed 
“sight-reading.” According to that definition, “sight-reading ’’ means not 
so much interpreting Latin without the use of a vocabulary, as, before using a 
vocabulary. It means getting all the meaning out of a Latin sentence that 
we can with our own mental resources before getting outside help. 
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If this is the best method of acquiring the power that we want, this is the 
method that must be used all the time. It must be used in interpreting diffi- 
cult Latin just as well as interpreting easy Latin. It must be used by the 
pupil at home as well as by the teacher in class. It is a mistake to think that 
sight reading can be practiced only in interpreting easy Latin. No matter 
how difficult a sentence is, you can always get something out of it before 
getting help. If nothing else, you can see the general structure of the sen- 
tence, so that when you do get help you can use the information to the best 
possible advantage. Ordinarily, however, sight-reading, as practiced in our 
secondary schools, means something quite different. The pupil usually has a 
method of his own. What that method is nobody knows. Call it the 
fumbling-the-vocabulary method. 

The teacher has, say once or twice a week, an exercise which he calls sight- 
reading. Heselects some easy section (as if that were essential for sight- 
reading), and if there are any difficulties which the pupils do not understand, 
he gives them the necessary information — a thing not only unnecessary, but 
extremely unwise. If one pupil cannot translate, another is given a chance. 
But it is usually the best pupil in the class, the one who needs it least, that 
gets most of the drill out of the exercise ; whereas the poorest pupil in the class, 
the one who needs it most, gets little or no drill out of it. In short, it is little 
more than a general guessing contest. If this is what “sight-reading” means, 
there is little in it to commend ; there is much that is distinctly harmful; for 
it certainly tends to produce careless, inaccurate, superficial work. If, how- 
ever, “sight-reading’’ means the very best kind of reasoning, thinking, 
judging, and inferring ; if it means the best method we have of acquiring the 
power to interpret Latin, then it isnot only a commendable exercise, but an 
essential method that every one of us is in duty bound to follow. 


3. ‘Latin Begun with Short Stories.’’ By Professor James Q. 
Sutphen, Hope College, Holland, Mich. 


This plan of first-year work, of which a brief outline is here given, is not 
a mere theory but the result of class-room experience. The class had as 
text-books Bennett’s Latin Grammar and Gradatim. The first six lessons 
were as follows: I-3, pronunciation; 4, first declension ; 5, second declension 
and adjectives of first and second declension ; 6, indicative mood, present 
system of sum, and of first and second conjugations, active voice. During 
these lessons much of the time in the class-room was employed in reading 
the text to insure early the proper pronunciation. After six lessons the 
translation of the stories was begun. For each advance lesson, references to 
the grammar were freely given, and their application made plain to the class. 
This plan was adhered to throughout the Grvadation, that the pupil might 
know just what was expected of him. Before each set of stories, the conjuga- 
tions and declensions needed for that set were given. These, in :condensed 
and tabulated form, were placed upon the board, and kept there until the 
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class had become, in a degree, familiar with them. In this way, by the 
Christmas holidays sixty of these stories were translated and reviewed ; and 
early in February the class took up Vivi Romae. In this book was pursued 
practically the same plan; and soon twenty to twenty-five lines were read at 
a lesson. 

What are the advantages of beginning with these simple stories ? 

- First, the gain in the reading of the text, a matter often too much neg- 
lected. A simple story, that carries a central thought, more readily than 
isolated sentences, lends itself so smoothness, naturalness, and climax of 
expression. 

Again, where the meaning and use of words are often obvious from the 
context the difficulties of learning the grammatical formsare largely overcome, 
and the habit is acquired of determining the distinction of words and forms often 
confused. 

The syntax, too, in continued narrative is learned more naturally from the 
context. The rules of grammar become practical applications and not mere 
parsing gymnastics. The grammar is taken from the text, and not brought 
to the text. 

The student has better opportunity early to gain a fair idea of the different 
meanings and shades of meaning of Latin words, and to translate Latin idioms 
easily and freely. 

In studying connected rather than detached sentences, the student 
acquires the art of continuous translation, at the same time with the forms. 

These stories are admirably adapted for having the student read them in 
Latin, and then, from memory, give the thought in his own words, helping 
him at the start to translate into neatly turned and well-chosen English 
phrases. 

More than all, this method creates in the young students much greater 
interest. It is only when they read connected narrative, whose ideas 
within their comprehension, that Latin really means something. Dull drill 
may so effectually stifle their interest that it can never be revived. But with 
these bright little stories they feel that they are really accomplishing some- 
thing toward learning to use the language; and to a good student each day’s 
lesson isa pleasure when he can see some progress and results. Once 
awaken a child's interest, a liking for the subject soon follows ; and, the liking 
gained, how comparatively easy the rest of the way! 

The objection of difficulty cannot be fairly brought against this method ; 
if properly handled, I believe it is the easiest, at least for the pupil. 


4. ‘‘Excavations at Delphi’ (illustrated with the stereop- 
ticon). By Professor Martin L. D’Ooge, University of Michigan. 


The speaker first described the impressive scenery of Delphi, and gave 
a brief account of the founding of the Apollo oracle upon this site. 
The reasonableness of the expectation that Delphi would yield large 
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rewards to the excavator were next pointed out. Delphi was in ancient 
days more like a great museum of art than like a city. The sacred precinct 
was crowded with temples, shrines, treasuries, votive-offerings, and statues. 
It was located away from the ordinary routes of travel, and it passed in the 
Byzantine period into oblivion. It was hoped, therefore, that Delphi had 
been overlooked by the despoilers of later years, who have in so many other 
places melted bronze statues into cannon and thrown marble statues into the 
lime-kiln. The expectations of the French explorers have perhaps not been 
fully realized. Still their reward has been abundant. An inventory of the 
first shows more than one thousand objects of every kind, such as bronzes, 
terra-cottas, statuettes, not counting the architectural fragments and the 
inscriptions, which are numerous and important. 

The French had made preliminary excavations in 1880, and when our 
American School of Classical Studies in Athens in 1887 applied to the Greek 
government for a concession to excavate this site, the French asserted the 
priority of their claim, and secured the right to resume and to complete the 
work. In order to do this, it was necessary to remove the modern village of 
Castri and to appropriate the territory on which it stood. The entire expendi- 
ture of the French has been about 850,000 francs ($170,000), which is about 
$80,000 less than the Germans expended in excavating Olympia. The 
excavated site was formally turned over to the Greek government last year. 
A museum has been built, in which are housed the movable objects found. 
The French have done their work in a most praiseworthy manner, recon- 
structing as far as possible the Delphic sanctuary, with its fountains, gym- 
nasium, stadium, theater, shrines, and temples. 

Professor D’Ooge then had his views thrown upon the screens, and des- 
cribed the sacred precinct, the walls of the peribolos, the grand route leading 
from the main entrance to the temple and lined on both sides by the so-called 
“Treasuries of the States” and by numerous votive offerings. Next in order 
the theater and the temple of Apollo were described, and after that the 
remains of sculpture, both relief and in the round, prominent among which 
are the beautiful relief of the Treasury of the Cnidians, the bronze Charioteer, 
and the Acanthus Column, surmounted by dancing Caryatids. Last of all the 
stadium was shown—the most complete and beautiful monument of its kind 
in existence, and sufficiently well preserved to judge of its extent, form and 
beauty. 

“The oracles are dumb,” and Apollo can no more divine, but tke 
undying spell of Greek poetry and the unfailing charm of Greek art receive 
a fresh impulse from the discoveries of the French spade on the site of the 
hearth of Apollo at Delphi. 


5. “Some Notes on the Application of the Principles of 
Evolution to the Development of the Art of Writing” (illustrated 
by lantern views). By Professor F. F. Abbott, the University 
of Chicago. 
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In this paper the history of the letters of our alphabet was traced by ref- 
erence to inscriptions and manuscripts, and an attempt was made to show 
that the development of the modern minuscule forms out of the ancient capi- 
tal forms was determined by principles of selection similar in character to 
those which control the evolution of plants and animals. Later this paper 
will be published in full. 


6. ‘The Fourth Book of the eid.” By Principal F. B. 
Pearson, East High School, Columbus, Ohio. 

7. “Greek and Latin in the High Schools of Wisconsin.” By 
Professor Edward W. Clark, Ripon College, Wis. 

This paper is published in full, see pp. 399-407. 

8. ‘Some Parallels to the Sixth Book of the ned.” By 
Archibald W. Smalley, Lewis Institute, Chicago. 


The purpose of this paper was to discuss the treatment by poets of differ- 
ent ages of the same theme—a visit to the unseen world—and to make 
comparisons which, it was hoped, would prove suggestive to teachers of the 
4neid. The material used was the Odyssey, the 4neid, the Divine Comedy, 
Southey’s Curse of Kehama, and, to a limited extent, Paradise Lost. The 
comparisons were grouped under the following heads: (1) place of entrance 
and place of exit; (2) reason for visit and reason for leaving; (3) require- 
ments for admission; (4) description of the unseen world; (5) classification 
and condition of the dead ; (6) comparisons in minor points. The paper will 
be published in full. 


g. ‘‘Who Invented Latin Shorthand?” By Professor Henry 
A. Sanders, University of Michigan. 


Professor Sanders will publish his paper in full after he has completed 
his investigations. 


10. “The Provincial Concilia.” By Professor Walter D. 
Hadzsits, Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 


The unsolved problems connected with the comci/ia of the Roman 
provinces of the empire are many and difficult. The institution of the 
concilia has been treated phenomenologically by the scholars (though there 
is yet much to be done), but biologically—z. ¢., as a living institution with 
a vital influence upon the movements of the times—there is room for 
thought. The writer of this article will endeavor to throw out a few hints 
on the lines along which he feels the solution of the problems lie, the work 
being part of a larger forthcoming work on the Afotheosis of the Roman 
Emperors. Ina résumé of this kind evidence will be largely omitted, results 
chiefly appearing. 

In the various countries of the world which later became subject to 
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Rome, there had existed, prior to the Roman conquest, certain diets (xoid, 
conctlia, communia). They existed for two reasons —religious and political — 
which in the ancient world were inseparable. It had been Rome’s policy 
generally to dissolve these assemblies. To bring about harmony and unity 
in religion and politics, Augustus reorganized them, with modifications, to 
subserve his purpose. By Augustus and the succeeding emperors there 
were erected in most of the provinces altars and temples to the goddess 
Rome and to Augustus (Suet., Aug., 52), and a concilium or some sort of 
society was established therewith and games were instituted (Appian, 5 
B. G. 232) 

Augustus introduced the institution in the East in 29 B. C., in Pergamum 
for Asia and in Nicomedia for Bithynia (Dzo, 51, 20; Tac., Amm., 4, 37). 
There is no evidence for an assembly in Asia prior to 19 B. C. (Eckhel D. 
N., 2, 466, and 6, 100), In the West the earliest instance of an altar to 
Augustus is found in Tarraco in Spain in 26 B.C. (C. 7. Z., 2, 4248). In 
12 B. C. there was formed a concilium for the three Gauls at Lugudunum 
(Tac., Ann., 3, 44), and an altar was dedicated to Rome and Augustus 
(Suet., Claud., 2; Dio, 54, 32). 

In the East and in the West we find an institution which is essentially 
the same, an assembly of representatives (cvvedpau, Jegatz), who met yearly 
at a temple erected to Rome and Augustus, presided over by a high priest 
dpxuepeds, sacerdos, flamen provinciae). The duty of the concilza was to keep 
alive the worship of the emperor, but they had no de jure political rights. 
The right, which they enjoyed, of bringing charges against the provincial 
governors became a powerful semipolitical instrument, and it made the 
provincials believe that they had a vital connection with the government. 

With the fall of the governments of the world, men lost their occupa- 
tions and their religions decayed. The emperor-worship and the concilia 
gave them an occupation and a God to worship, besides allowing the con- 
tinuance of the old cults. 

The emperor-worship and the conci/ia must be treated in connection 
with the contemporary religious movements of the times, which are incar- 
nated in the /¢hzasz, 7. e., the various religious societies of mystics. The 
thiast promised salvation in this world and in the next, as did also the 
emperor-worship. The concidia form the middle term between the ancient 
state religion and the newer fraternities, which were regarded as anti- 
social. 

11. Metamorphosis as a Literary Form.’ By Miss 
Mary Ross Whitman, Beaver College, Pa. 

Away back in the early childhood of every primitive nation there 
springs up and gradually develops a great body of myth and story. Both 
are forms of fancy; the one, interpreted by the religious instinct, the other; 
never thus dignified or applied. To sucha twofold source we trace the 
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rise of metamorphosis, developed on the one hand from degenerate myth, 
on the other from the ruder story. 

We first take up the myth, and look to that far-distant past when 
childlike man, upon the lap of nature, at the first saw but her face, and 
only hoped or feared at what he saw revealed. Soon every aspect showed 
a God, and what his listening heart, believing, hoped or feared, became 
the spoken word, and thus the myth was born. 

But even in that early time these nature-myths were not the only forms 
which fancy wove. The still small voice spoke other thoughts which, 
taking form, became the Greek “Arn, Alxn, Nixn, Acral, and Roman Pax 
Libertas, Pietas, and Hoary Faith. Side by side, these two concepts had 
sprung, but gradually, yet in the hazy past, we see the nature gods emerge, 
clothed, as it were, in these fair attributes of virtue and of truth, leaving 
behind them as an outgrown shell their ruder, awkward forms, and thus 
become true moral deities. So Zeus became the Arbiter of Truth, and 
chaste Athene sprang to point the way. 

From this point we may clearly trace the course of spiritual myth, until 
at last its ethical content, revealed, by both the poet and the dramatist, 
philosophy, advanced to quite beyond the point where common folk could 
follow and accept, reaching that height in spiritual thought from which the 
stranger soon to come proclaimed, ‘God is a spirit, and in him we live and 
move and have our being,’ as also some of your philosophers have said. 
And some there were who understood; but many, turning back unto the 
past, saw not that mighty Zeus and all Olympus had been humbled to the 
plain. Such was the course of the religious myth. 

Meantime the common mind, unable quite to keep the pace of such 
development, still clung to ancient form, but sought to raise degenerating 
myth to greater dignity. And some forms did arise in purer, fairer dress; 
so Dionysus came to be a god, and Heracles a solar deity. 

But there were other forms which, following but an earthbound course, 
rejected the fair dress which virtue gave, and soon assumed the wildest, 
maddest guise. So gods came down to earth; and who could tell what 
form inclosed a deity, where vale and hill re-echoed with their call. 

Thus gradually developed those strange myths which tell of simple 
prank or guilty love, and which, unfettered from religious bond, soon passed 
beyond restraint. 

Meanwhile the scepter passed from Athens to the Nile. And here 
degenerate myth fell to a use more fitting to the age, for when one sought 
to weave a strange romance or thrilling tale, he told in what strange guise 
old Father Zeus had once been seen, or how Apollo of the silver bow did 
love the Laurel and the Hyacinth, but heeded not which way the sunflower 
gazed. Such is the course of myth. We turn to take up story. 

Again we look to that far-distant past when early man followed strange 
visions, unable quite to know the difference between mere fancy and true 
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fact; until, at last, imagination pictured ghost or demon, shade or sportive 
elf, as real, and wove about them incident and plot. 

And soon we see through the growing influence of the religious myth 
that powerful element of sentimental love creep into story. And just as 
nature myth had been reclaimed through virtue and through truth, so 
story was transformed, until, at last, even the god of love himself found 
Psyche his true mate. However, just as in the course of myth degenerate 
forms remained unspiritualized, so there were ruder forms of story that 
remained untouched. Especially was this true of those which had the least 
of human element, such as beast-fables, which had developed under foreign 
influence. 

The Persians were the story-tellers of antiquity. Their strolling story- 
tellers traveled far and wide, and, reaching western shores, they found the 
Asiatic Greek were eager listeners. And such were those degenerate days 
that story such as this aspired to take the place once filled by poet and phi- 
losopher, and both the ruder forms of metamorphosis, together with the senti- 
mental elegy, now issued side by side in literary dress. From this the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid grew, and later in the Roman satire novel do we see 
fair virtue’s form clothed in this ancient dress. 


12 (a). ‘The Vision and the Visions of Lucretius.” By 
Professor John W. Beach, Mount Morris, Ill. 


Certain passages of the De Rerum Natura suggest that perhaps Lucre- 
tius was nearsighted. In writing lines 323-32 of the first book, he perhaps 
thought of the sound as still audible, when the eye could no longer distin- 
guish the movements of the cavalry, and the very fact that he, a contem- 
porary of Cicero, as Aristotle was of Demosthenes, implies a sensitiveness 
to sound, a feeling for rhythm, “an ear for music.’ More striking is a 
passage (lines 564-91) of the. fifth book, which is, in part, translated by 
Munro as follows: 

For from whatever distance fires can reach us, with their light, and breathe 
on our limbs burning heat, those distances take away nothing .. . . from the body 
of the flames, the fire is not in the least narrowed in appearance.... . For all 
things which we see at a great distance, through much air, look dimmed in appear- 
ance before the size is diminished. 

To a nearsighted person, without glasses, a fire actually seems to grow 
smaller as he approaches, and to grow larger as he withdraws, of course 
within certain limits. To such a person all objects, except those very near 
the eyes, “look dimmed in appearance,” with blurred outlines, “before 
the size is diminished” by focusing, the image formed upon the retina being 
larger than in the normal eye. 

In other passages (1, 120-35; 4, 26-41; 4, 722-48; 5, 1161-78) we 
find mention of waking visions, and, in one case, of their connection with 
disease. The language seems to imply that Lucretius himself had such 
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visions. While no necessary connection between defective eyesight and 
waking visions can be claimed, eye-strain may have been a cause of 
disease and of such visions in the case of Lucretius. Within the last few 
years books have been published to show that eye-strain causes or aggra- 
vates headaches, vertigo, delusions, epilepsy, insanity, and even crime, and 
that proper lenses would have made different men of Schopenhauer and 
Carlyle. 


(4) “The Latin Case Ending ae: Why Did It Not Be- 


come 7?” 

The law, as usually stated, says that the diphthong ae, when unstressed 
under the early law of accent, became z, except in the endings ot nouns 
of the first declension. The diphthong ae (earlier az) was originally dis- 
syllabic, as in the archaic genitive in @, and the law may be restated in two 
parts: 

1. When, under the early law of accent, the @ hada (primary or 
secondary) stress, the two vowels became a diphthong. 

2. When under the same law, the 7 had a secondary stress, or when 
neither vowel had any stress, the a2, becoming obscure, was felt and written 
as z, so that az became 22, and the latter became 2. 

For example, céido became caido and then caedo; while céncaido, cén- 
caidimus, became cénctido, céncitdimus, and later concido, concidimus, just as 
cénfacio became conficio through obscuration. The final @ in nouns of 
the first declension was originally long, and, before the ending z, had a 
secondary stress (compare the Lucretian genitive in a). Therefore the 
two vowels became a diphthong and not 7. 


13. ‘‘Dramatic Representation in Juvenal’s Time.” By Miss 
Mary L. Miner, English High School, Detroit, Mich. 


The speaker showed that, while comedy and tragedy were still played, 
the former had largely been supplanted by the mimes and the latter by the 
pantomimes. This decay was due to the games in general, but especially to 
the gladiatorial combats, which had destroyed all appreciation of the higher 
forms of intellectual amusement. 

The prejudice of the early Romans against the permanent theater had 
been dispelled in the course of a hundred years, and there were in existence 
at this time three permanent stone theaters, the smallest holding eleven thou- 
sand and the largest, at least, seventeen thousand people. The shape and 
seating of the cavea were identical with those of modern times, but this 
immense space was covered by an awning of gay colors, instead of a roof; 
the curtain was lowered, not raised, at the beginning of the play; and the 
audience, as they grew warm with the heat of the day and the excitement over 
the play, were refreshed with showers of perfume from the numerous statues. 
The theater of Scaurus, built for only one month in 58 B.C., and holding 
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eighty thousand, was the most costly of any described by ancient writers. 
Only a portion of its furnishings was worth twelve millions of dollars. 

The mimes which represented city low life instead of country, appealed 
to the lower classes, and were the only form of the drama in which women 
might act. They reached the dignity of literature under Publicius Lyrus, a 
contemporary of Czsar, and many of the three hundred separate lines of his, 
still in existence, are forerunners of modern sayings: 


. Forgetting is the remedy for injuries. 

. An angry lover tells himself many lies. 

A woman either loves or hates; there is no third course. 
. He who has no home is dead without a tomb. 

. Even a hair has its shadow. 

. Often pardon others, never yourself. 

. A stupid man has silence, not wisdom. 

. A miser does nothing right except to die. 


The pantomimes were the most popular of all forms of dramatic art, and 
were played by a single actor accompanied by a chorus, and an orchestra in 
which the flutes corresponded to the first violin of modern times. Mythology 
and love-stories were the usual subjects, which were adapted from the Greek, 
and the librettos were written in that language. The charm of the presenta- 
tion consisted in its perfection and not its novelty. 

The actors were slaves, freedmen, or foreigners, and mostly Greeks, since 
a Roman lost all civil rights if he went on the stage. They were gaily 
dressed, but change of costume was made simply by different masks. Though 
their pay was a mere pittance, they must be persons of perfect physiques, 
“with the strength of Hercules and the beauty of Venus,” and partizanship in 
the audience ran so high that blood often flowed, the actors with their friends 
were banished, and the theaters closed. 

The music was exeedingly beautiful, but very enervating in its effects, 
and might be given by a single flute-player, a chorus, an orchestra, or all 
combined. The custom of keeping time with the right foot is found at this 
early period in the form of a shoe with a thick sole in which there was a 
horizontal incision under the toes. In this was placed a small machine of 
metal, which gave a loud sound under the pressure of the right foot, on which 
it was worn. 

There were no stage-plays from November 17 to April 4, but forty-eight 
of the sixty-six days of public games were set aside for dramatic art. They 
were usually given in the afternoon, but might last all day, which necessitated 
the bringing of lunch and books to while away the intermission. Men, women, 
and children of all classes patronized them, and attendance upon them was 
greatly encouraged hy the emperors, who might even put off the courts and 
shorten the period of mourning that widows might marry sooner than the law 
allowed. The shoes might be left off, but over the toga an elegant white or 
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purple /acerna was worn, which was thown off as the audience rose to greet 
the emperor, and the men wore broad-brimmed felt hats to keep out the sun. 

The audience was attired in full dress, with colors as numerous as “the 
flowers the earth brings forth in the spring,’’ and those who did not possess 
such garments hired them. ‘That Ogulnia may see the plays, she hires a 
robe, attendants, a sedan, a cushion, female friends, a nurse, and a golden- 
haired maid to whom she may issue her commands.” 

Nothing could have been more entrancingly beautiful than one of these 
plays, given under the dazzling awning, with the soft Italian sky overhead, 
in the marble-lined theater with its three thousand statues, all sending forth 
a delicate perfume, the brilliant costume of the performers, the perfection of 
beauty and grace in the actors, the immense audience in gayest attire, the 
emperor and his train in court dress, the senators with their purple-striped 
s togas, the knights with their golden rings, and the Vestal virgins in their 
4 robes of purity. 

14. ‘Meter or Rhythm, Which?” By Professor H. W. 
Magoun, Redfield College, South Dakota. 


f When we speak of a metrical composition, we refer to one that may be 
i divided into small sections, which are more or less regular and occupy 

approximately the same length of time. When we speak of a meter, we 

usually restrict the meaning somewhat, and indicate thereby a more or less 
artificial product of scansion. A trochaic meter, for example, means a meter 
i in which the words of a poem have been made to conform, with a few appar- 
ent exceptions, throughout its entire length, to a standard foot containing one 
long and one short syllable. The effect of this treatment upon the sense is 


i not taken into consideration. 
{ No one ever pretends to read a poem as it isscanned. Ina natural read- 
' ing, so called, attention is given to the rhythm of the lines, and the feet are 
; lost sight of. The reading must still be metrical, however, or the lines cease 
to be poetry. In other words, the rhythm must allow of a division into 
approximately equal bars, as distinguished from feet, throughout the compo- 
sition. Which represents the true metrical form of the poem, this meter of 
a modern scansion, or the rhythm of a natural reading? If it is the former, 
why does it make the poem ridiculous, and why does the latter bring out its 
beauty? We may grant that there is a certain naturalness in scansion, just 
as there is in slang ; but is it the real thing ? 
| In Latin and Greek, scansion fails to discover many of the feet of the 
classical writers, such as the four epitrites, or it even leads to a denial of their 

t} existence, A rhythmical reading, on the contrary, not only reveals epitritic 
feet in Greek and Latin verse, but it reveals them by the score and it reveals 
them also in our own English. What does this mean ?. 

Again, scansion clearly contradicts some of the plain teachers of the 

ancient writers on meter. It also involves such absurdities as giving mé and 
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méns the same length, although one is approximately twice the length of the 
other, just as the word e¢ is approximately twice the length of the syllable 
#i-, although both are supposed to have the same length as shorts. Rhythm 
makes no such demands as this, and it gives due weight, in every instance, 
to the meaning of the words. What are we to think? Illustrative examples 
can easily be found in English and other languages, although they must be 
omitted here from lack of space.* My own experiments and observations 
began with Latin forms. 

If a rhythmical reading enables us to account for the various statements 
made by the classical writers on meter, while also preserving that equality of 
the bars which modern scansion was intended to secure, but failed to obtain 
without contradicting the plain testimony of ancient grammarians, as it does, 
what is the reasonable course to follow? Shall we cling to this scansion 
which the ancients do not appear to have known anything about; or shall we 
try to give due heed to all their statements, while making use of their 
methods, so far as we can discover what they were? That they used the 
time beats is clear. If we can get essentially the same results by the same 
means — except, possibly, that we take four syllables, as a rule, to an epitritic 
bar rather than an epitritic foot—are those results to be lightly discarded ? 
The ancient ‘“‘ musicians" seem to have regarded the divisions as bars, rather 
than as feet, in essentially the modern sense, so far as time is concerned, 
The “metricians ’ took them as feet, depending apparently upon the eye in 
part, while still keeping the same rendering and beats, or finger taps, as their 
more exact contemporaries, the “musicians” (riythmicz). The conventional 
feet of the metrici may well be represented by the schemes of Masqueray. 
The bars of the rA¢hymici would use the same feet plus the rhythmical ele- 
ments which both schools declare belong to logacedic measures. Which is it 
to be, the meter of modern scansion, or the rhythm which seems to tally with 
all the facts and to remove all the difficulties? 


15. ‘‘Some Greek Grave Inscriptions.” By Professor John 
W. Mecklin, Washington and Jefferson College, Pennsylvania. 

This paper is published in full; see pp. 383-89. 

16. ‘‘The Value of Comparative Linguistics for the Classical 
Student.” By Dr. Clarence L. Meader, University of Michigan. 

This paper is published in full; see pp. 390-98. 

17. “Notes on Plutarchian Ethics.” By Professor George 
Depue Hadzsits, University of Cincinnati. 


In reading Plutarch we find a large body of new ethical terms. These 
words are so numerous that it is at once apparent that they must be of consid- 

*See Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. LX (January, 1903), pp. 41-56; and Zvransactions 
and Proceedings of the American Philological Association, Vol. XXXII, pp. cvi-cix. 
Cf. also ibid., Vol. XXXIV, pp. li-lv. 
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erablesignificance. Astudy of a number of these terms, throughout the litera- 
ture in which they occur, gives a valuable clue to the ethical standard of the 
Plutarchian age. Some of the most important of these terms are the follow- 
ing: uerpomdbea, dvetixaxia, dyao mola, 
xevodotla, xevooroviia, parawmrovla, pweyadoepyla, wepravrodoyia, 

The literature for dveéxaxla illustrates the range of time within which this 
word was employed, and, as the passages prove, within which the virtue was 
practiced. We find, too, exact definitions of dvetxaxia and of its scope in 
Septuagint, New Testament, Cicero, Plutarch, Herodianus, Lucian, Epictetus, 
Pollux, Diogenes, Laertius, Themistius, Eusebius, Basil, Clement, Macarius, 
John Chrysostom, Cyrillus, Justin Martyr, Clement, Porphyrogennitus, Corpus 
Inser. Graec. 

We have made a similar wide study of the meaning and the vitality of 
the other terms, with similar results most of these seem to appear, for the 
first time in Greek literature, in the first century, B.C. and in the first century 
A. D. 

A comparative study of these terms reveals a close psychological inter- 
relation; ¢: g., Tawe.vopovstvn, we feel, is the foundation of the ethical structure 
that was being erected in the first century A.D.; as the humility grew, of 
which this word is an expression, and of which, a historical study of ramevés 
in Greek literature gives further evidence, uerpuordéaa naturally, gradually 
acquired the essential idea of feebleness, which we find associated with it. 
It no longer possessed the aristocratic sense of pride once the essential quality 
of Greek ethics, Out of these conditions dvei«axla developed, with an ulti- 
mate complete suppression of pride. Lack ‘of space forbids our developing 
sl this interrelation further here. 

i In the study of these terms there are many reminders of past activities 
| and of past ways of looking at things. But, along with clinging to past 
iP | memories, we find a gradual evolution of a new mode of thought, which was 
more fully realizing itself in the calm of the first century, A.D. Thus there 
were “ checks which complicated the onward movement of thought,” by con- 
stant reference to beliefs of the past; nevertheless, public opinion seemed to 
have taken a trend ina certain direction, and it was difficult to turn it back. 
Principles of Greek conduct, seemingly fundamental, were undergoing 

ij slow and subtle alterations, the accumulative effect of which meant, in time, 
a complete transformation of the Greek attitude toward life—the conversion 
i} of the zsthetic consciousness into a moral conscience! 
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SOME GREEK GRAVE INSCRIPTIONS.* 


Just outside the Dipylon gate at Athens stands a Greek grave 
monument dating from the fourth century B.C. Like many of 
its companions, it is temple-shaped, and the statue it once con- 
tained has disappeared. Cut into the piece of blue Hymettus 
marble that forms its base is an epitaph in verse, the thought of 
which is as follows: “It is no task to seek praise for noble men, 
but for them fair words without stint are ever found, even such 
as thou hast gained, O Dionysus, and now by the common lot 
of all thou sharest Persephone’s couch. Here earth covers thy 
body, O Dionysus, but thine immortal soul is in the keeping of 
the steward of all, etc.” 

In the last line we have one of the few allusions to the future 
found in the Greek grave inscriptions. Yet they have an interest 
all their own, for here as nowhere else do we get an insight into 
the popular ideas on this subject. I offer here some of the 
results of a comparison, by no means complete, of this inscrip- 
tion with other Greek grave inscriptions of a similar nature. 

Two things are noticeable at the start: first, that almost all 
those inscriptions containing references to the future are couched 
in verse, and, secondly, that they are remarkably few. The fact 
that they are in verse is not to be taken as corroborative evi- 
dence of their paucity. For a careful examination of a modern 
graveyard will show a preponderance of poetry to prose in those 
epitaphs where reference to the other life is made. But the 
fact that they are few cannot be denied. Out of some three 
hundred and more I examined, only thirty-five or forty refer- 
ences to the other life were found.? In no case did I find a 
stronger statement than that given in the epitaph cited above. 
This would lead us to believe that any popular notion of immor- 

* Abstract of paper read before the Classical Conference of the Michigan School- 
masters’ Club, Ypsilanti, March 31—April 1, 1904. 


? These will be cited according to the numbers in KAIBEL’s Zpigrammata Graeca. 
ROHDE’s work referred to is Psyche, Vols. I and II, 3d Ed. 
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tality, in the modern sense of that word, was unknown to the 
masses of the Greeks. But this does not mean that they did not 
have some hazy ideas as to a life in the other world. This is to 
be gathered in several ways. 

In the first place, it will be noted how often the epitaph is 
worded as though the dead man were addressing the passer-by." 
Sometimes this greeting is in the form of an entreaty: “Hail, 
wayfaring stranger! Do not ridicule my lot” (284); sometimes 
in the form of a threat: “Let no wicked man remove my grave- 
stone’ (166). In still other inscriptions a dialogue is repre- 
sented as taking place between the dead and the passer-by: 
“Tell me what was thy country? Who art thou and of what 
parentage? My name is Cornoutus. My fatherland is Prousia, 
and my father is [name lacking]. How long didst thou live? 
Until my twentieth year, when at two months past I died. 
Where? In the land of the Cecropians. Tell me this: what 
were your studies?” (110). From a broken line we get the 
word pytopixnv, from which it is evident that he was a student of 
oratory. Some of these dialogues are rather droll: ‘“‘Who and 
whence art thou? Klados is my name. Who fostered thee? 
Menophilus. Of what didst thou die? Of the fever. And at 
what age? Thirteen. Wast accomplished? Not much. The 
muses loved me not” (247). 

The large number of epitaphs thrown into this form, when 
taken in connection with the fact that the graves were placed by 
the roadside, show that the dead were still thought to sustain 
some sort of connection with this world. The chaire of the 
passer-by was thought to pierce even the dull ear of the dead 
and bring cheer into his phantom existence. It is more than 
probable that this feeling of fellowship and sympathy between 
the living and the dead was but a mute expression of the longing 
of those left behind for those they had lost. Sometimes this 
feeling of sympathy united in an object of common interest, as 
in the touching inscription over a mother who, dying, left two 
sons (386). The younger had erected the monument to his 
mother, and in return for this act of filial piety the dead woman 
begs the passer-by to pray for her boy. 


*So in KAIBEL, of. ci¢., 22 and 23. 
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Still more significant is the use of the words xpnotds and jpas 
in these inscriptions. So in 48 a nurse is spoken of as xpnot? 
7(@n, and the writer of the epitaph knows that she will be hon- 
ored in the world below, “if there is honor among the excellent.” 
And again reference is made to ‘‘all things whatsoever is wonted 
to occur to the noble (xpnortois) dead” (137). Originally the 
word #pws was applied to characters like Theseus of Athens, and 
of course it was natural that they should continue their existence 
in the world to come by virtue of their own inherent excellence ; 
and they enjoyed special worship accordingly. But later the 
word was used in a broader sense, and was applied to those dis- 
tinguished from their fellows by an excellence of their own. So 
Pausanias, writing during the second century of our era, states 
that at that time games were celebrated and speeches held in 
honor of Leonidas, the hero of Thermopyle’. In late antiquity 
the word was used of the dead very much as we use the word 
“saint” (191, 192, 228). In both cases the application of these 
terms to the dead show that they were thought to have entered 
upon an existence superior in power and dignity to that on earth. 

There is also abundant evidence from these inscriptions that 
the soul was thought to exist separate from the body. This is 
very plainly stated in the epitaph first cited (35). So in 261: 
‘‘An immortal spirit, I dwell in the homes of the Olympians, but 
earth covers my mortal body.” Still more tersely in 315: 
“Ether (=the upper air) holds my pious soul; the light dust 
my body.” Others might be cited to the same effect (cf 41). 

In all these inscriptions it seems taken for granted that the 
separation of soul and body is final. There is no hint of a res- 
urrection or of a final reunion of soul and body in another life. 
Just why this notion never took hold upon the Greeks is hard to 
say. It was not entirely strange to them either in their theology 
or literature. The descent of Hercules to Hades was an old 
story, and every Greek boy was familiar with the account of 
Odysseus’s adventures in the eleventh book of the Odyssey. 

The locality where this separate existence of the soul was 
spent was very vague in the minds of the ordinary Greek, if we 
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may judge by their grave inscriptions. The locality most fre- 
quently mentioned is ‘‘zther,” which is sometimes alluded to as 
simply ‘‘zther,” or “moist zther,” or ‘‘zther of Zeus” (188), 
etc., showing that it was but a general term for the regions of 
the upper air. The other expressions used are scarcely more 
definite. They are “the Elysian fields” (414, 338), evidently 
derived from Homer’ the ‘islands of the blessed,” “the hall 
halls of Zeusa” (338), “the dwellings upon Olympus” (261, 
159), ‘‘the home of the heroes” (228), and sometimes still more 
vaguely as ‘the land of the blessed’”’ (324) or simply ‘to the 
gods” (340). According to the old classic notion, all the dead 
were thought to go to Hades, but different regions were assigned 
to the happy and the wretched. Soin Zhe Frogs of Aristopha- 
nes the happy mystics are far removed from the miserable 
parricides and perjurers who lay in the lake of ordure. The 
conceptions which raised the soul from the realms of night and 
made it the companion of Zeus and the blessed gods in the 
upper air are evidently of later origin. In them no doubt is to 
be traced the influence of the philosophers’ schools which in the 
course of centuries had begun to make themselves felt among 
the masses. The contrast is certainly striking between the 
simple and dignified, though negative, statements of the earlier 
epitaphs, and the flowery and detailed descriptions of the other 
life, as we find them on tne gravestones of later times. We 
have such a description of the Greek heaven in 312: Night, the 
sleep-bringer, takes away the light of day, setting the soul free 
from many sorrows. It darts away into the upper air like a 
breath from the nostrils. It sees the bright shining of the god- 
dess of dawn in the dwelling of the gods. It shares in the con- 
verse of the immortals. It dwells with the blessed in the starry 
heavens, and seated on a golden throne amid tripods and ambro- 
sial tables partakes of the feast. And so, as the delight and 
charm of this life faded, men began to let the fancy linger all 
the more on the delights of the life to come. 

Another interesting fact about these inscriptions is that we 
find almost no reference to a retribution or final righting of this 


*ROHDE, Vol. II, p. 368. 
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world’s wrongs in the world to come. Occasionally such a 
thought is suggested, as in 502, where it is stated that the soul 
had gone to its deserts (és r¢ Séavov). The possibility of a final 
judgment is also alluded to in 215 (cf 514,5). But these refer- 
ences stand almost alone. For the ordinary Greek there was no 
sharp line of demarkation between good and bad in the other 
world. There were no evceBeis aceBeis, no sheep and goats. 
The fine balance of the Greek genius prevented him from peo- 
pling the other world with the terrors of a Dante’s hell. He was 
not tormented with-a conviction of sin, nor was he Pharisee 
enough to exult in the enjoyment of a special pardon. He did 
not live in dread of a lake that burneth with fire and brimstone 
unquenchable. But, as we have seen, he faced his end with 
calmness, if not with hope, believing that in the other world he 
would come to his deserts. Thus the Attic epitaphs of the best 
period harmonize thoroughly with the spirit of the Attic grave 
reliefs. Their calm dignity and matchless taste are splendid tes- 
timonials tu the superiority of a race which did not lose its poise 
even at the grave. 

And yet it cannot be denied that, with all their beautiful 
self-restraint, there is more of melancholy than of hope expressed 
in these epitaphs. We can argue this from their very silence as 
to the soul’s fate after death. A people so fond of speech and 
so gifted in expression would certainly have left on record more 
fully their thoughts on this great question, had they cherished a 
fixed and strong hope of immortality. Only at long intervals, 
and with a faint and uncertain sound, do they touch upon this 
note. From this we are forced to conclude that a belief in the 
immortality of the soul by virtue of its own inherent power and 
life, and apart from the body, was never generally accepted by 
the masses of the Greek people. 

The form of belief in the continued life of the soul that gained 
the widest acceptance is that given in Homer. It wasa dimand 
shadowy existence in the halls of Persephone and ancient Night. 
So it is spoken of in the inscriptions. Sometimes it is referred 
to as the “hall of Lethe”* There the dead were thought to live a 
*ROHDE, Vol. II, p. 382. 
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joyless phantom existence from which light and hope had fled. 
So Odysseus, when he visited the “‘strengthless heads of the dead”’ 
in Hades, found that even the shade of his dead mother did not 
have the power to recognize her son until she drank of the black 
blood he guarded. May this not suggest to us the explanation 
of that lurking fear that seemed to have haunted the minds of 
even those who expressed a hope of another life that in that 
disembodied existence the souls would not have the power to 
recognize each other? Hence we find in 61 the expression: “‘if, 
my child, there be recognition among the dead’’. Compare also 
the phrase in 48, line 6: efep ypnotois yépas éotiv. This lends 
a peculiar pathos to the epitaph of a wife who, dying, left a hus- 
band and five children. She is made to say: ‘‘Weep not, dear 
husband, for when you too have journeyed to that land, you will 
make seerch for your wife Eutychia” (266). It need not sur- 
prise us, then, that an “if” often prefaces any reference to the 
other life: ‘If there be anything in the world below;””? ‘If there 
be intelligence in Tartarus or Lethe” (700, 1); “If there be 
recognition among the dead’’. Sometimes this doubt gives place 
to utter hopelessness. So in 298, already referred to, the dead 
woman is made to say: ‘‘Who writes farewell over my ill-starred 
name? Who foolishly confers this favor upon me? For no 
longer do I hear, nor see the light of day. She who lies 
beneath the sod is but dust and ashes.” As the strong pulse 
of ancient life weakened and men began to lose the joy of living, 
expressions of this kind became more and more frequent. Nothing 
could be more hopeless than the following: “I was not; I was; I 
shall be no more. It matters not to me.’”3 Sometimes the words 
are added: ‘If anyone say otherwise, he lies.’’* In Hellenistic 
and Roman times there is reason to believe that this expressed 
the belief of many of the common people. In 646 we have an 
interesting Greek epitaph discovered at Rome, in which the dead 
man is at considerable pains to let us know what his belief was: 
“Pass not by my epitaph, wayfarer, but pause and hear, and, 
having learned its lesson, go your way. There is no boat, no 


1Odyssey, XI, 152. 3ROHDE, Vol. II, p. 395, note 2. 
?ROHDE, Vol. II, p. 393. 4ROHDE, Jbid. 
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ferryman Charon in Hades, no porter Atacus, no dog Cerberus. 
We, the dead below, are all dust and ashes, nothing more. I 
have told you the truth. Begone, wayfarer, lest even a dead 
man bore you with his prattle.” Then, as though addressing 
friends and relatives who mourn for him, he continues: ‘‘Weep 
not. Grace my stele with no garlands. Itisbutastone. Kindle 
no funeral pyre. It is idle expense. Share with me what you 
have while I live. By giving drink to ashes you will produce 
but clay. A dead man is notoper. This is my fate, and when 
you heap the earth on these remains, say that I who was not have 
lived and returned to earth again.” 

It was but natural that a faith like this should have called 
forth many a bitter protest from the human heart. We find 
traces of such feelings also on the Greek gravestones. I shall 
close by referring to two or three of these. The first I would 
mention is that of a young Greek maiden of Athens who died in 
her fifteenth year in the midst of her bloom (127). With char- 
acteristic Greek moderation, there is no.passionate outcry, no 
use of extravagant language. By such expressions as da(uwr 6 
mixpos and witos show us how keenly the loss was 
felt and how bitter seemed the injustice of fate. But, after 
all, it was the Greek mother who felt this despair the most 
because she loved the strongest. Rohde’ cites the epitaph of a 
Greek mother who, after having lost her two children, was her- 
self claimed by death at last—Death, whom she calls “the 
universal oppressor, with a heart as cruel and pitiless as that of 
the wild beast of the field.” I know of nothing in all Greek 
literature so full of pathos and the-anguish of a mother’s heart 
as a mother’s lament for her newborn babe given us in Kaibel 
371: ‘‘Fate deprived me of my babe when it had gained but a 
taste of life. Whether it be for good or ill I cannot say. Oh 
insatiable Hades! Why did you rob me of my little one so cru- 
elly? Why art thou so hurried? Are we not all thy debtors?” 

Joun M. MECKLIN. 


WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE, 
Washington, Pa. 


*Vol. II, p. 394. 
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THE VALUE OF GENERAL AND COMPARATIVE LIN- 
GUISTICS FOR THE CLASSICAL STUDENT.' 


AN examination of the announcements of the more important 
colleges and universities of America reveals the fact that in only 
eight? of these were to be found in 1902-3 and 1903-4 regularly 
organized and conducted courses in comparative linguistics? or 
comparative grammar open to undergraduate students. In four 
others such courses were open only to graduate students; in 
seven others there were offered courses in Sanskrit, in connection 
with which more or less attention was doubtless devoted to com- 
parative grammar. The writer has received direct information 
from the instructors in charge of this work in seven of the eight 
institutions of the first group, to the effect that those who pursue 
the study are, as a matter of fact, almost exclusively graduate 
students. From this it is clear that the great mass of students 
who are annually graduated from these schools receive no 
instruction in the comparative study of language other than that 
which is supplied in an incidental and fragmentary way in con- 
nection with courses in other subjects. General linguistics fares 
a little, and only a little, better. The scanty attention given 
to these subjects would seem to be ample justification for 
every effort to gain for them a wider recognition, and warrants any 
attempt to make them actively operative factors in our secondary 
and higher education. 

The science of language, as is well known, consists of three 
bianches: general linguistics, which is sometimes less accurately 
called “general grammar” or “linguistic science” or simply “lin- 

*A paper read at the Classical Conference of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, 

eld at Ypsilanti, Mich., March 31—April 1, 1904. 
2 One or two less prominent institutions may have been overlooked. 


3This term is here used advisedly instead of “comparative grammar,” which 
from the writer’s point of view, is a narrower term, or “ comparative philology,” which 
is a broader term. The term is not here used in the sense of the comparative gram- 
mar of Greek and Latin. 
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guistics ;” comparative linguistics; and particular linguistics. 
The three branches are distinguished as follows: 

General linguistics deals with the nature and development of 
language and the laws involved therein. The student of general 
linguistics not only draws into the sphere of his investigations all 
spoken and written languages, but takes even a wider range, and, 
viewing language only as one of the many forms in which ideas 
and feelings are expressed, he investigates its relations to every 
other form of expression, both in man and in the lower animals, 
from the simplest involuntary response of the heart or vaso- 
motory system to external excitants, through the entire range of 
mimical and pantomitnicgestures. He deals with thewhole field of 
language phenomena—phonology, morphology, syntax, semasi- 
ology, and certain elements of stilistics, rhetoric, and poetics. 
On the basis of this material, he aims to discover the funda- 
mental conditions, both physical and psychical, of language 
development. 

Comparative linguistics has a narrower field. While general 
linguistics compares all languages, and even finds especial profit 
in comparing non-related languages, comparative linguistics 
limits itself to the investigation of a single family or smaller 
group of kindred languages, such as the Indo-European or the 
Semitic family, or the Teutonic branch. Its proper subject- 
matter is made up of all those phenomena which are revealed by 
a comparison of such languages, and it aims to determine the 
exact nature of the relationships existing between such languages. 
It is, in a sense, the opposite of general linguistics, inasmuch as 
it interprets the individual phenomena in the light of the general 
laws, while general linguistics deduces the laws from the par- 
ticular phenomena. 

The field of particular linguistics is still narrower. It is con- 
cerned with only a single language or dialect, or at most a group 
of dialects. Its aim is to discover and explain the relationship 
between the successive forms which the sounds, inflections, etc., 
have assumed since the given language began to have a distinct 
and separate development independent of all related languages. 
In other words, it would discover the genetic relationships of the 
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various stages of development. It resembles comparative lin- 
guistics, and differs from general linguistics in that it interprets 
the particular phenomena of language in the light of the general 
laws. 

It is thus possible, and for many reasons desirable, to distin- 
guish these three broad fields of language study. But, however 
far we may be justified in so doing, we must not fail to bear in 
mind that no sharp line of distinction can be drawn between 
them. To illustrate, the subject-matter of comparative linguistics 
in its entirety falls within the province of general linguistics. 
Again, since there is no qualitative difference between language 
and dialect, there is no definite dividing line between particular 
and general linguistics. In reality, the three branches are not 
three different things, but three aspects of one and the same 
thing, each one of which individually, and all three collectively, 
are indispensable to the understanding of the whole and of each 
other. To be more explicit, the student of general linguistics, ¢. 
g., can make no progress in his subject—in fact, he can scarcely 
make a beginning—until he .has mastered, or at least is in a 
position to control, the facts which go to make up the sum of 
our knowledge of the individual languages with which he may 
be dealing, and until he has also an adequate understanding of 
the relationship of those languages to each other. Precisely 
analogous is the dependence of the comparative linguist upon the 
general linguist and the student of comparative linguistics, being 
obliged to draw his material largely from the latter and his prin- 
ciples from the former. He must understand the methods of 
both. In the same way, the special student of any language 
(and the classical student, whether teacher or pupil, is such a 
student) can afford to neglect neither the general nor the com- 
parative aspects of language study ; because any attempt on the 
part of the student of Greek or Latin either fully to master these 
languages for himself or to describe them for others must prove 
futile, if not grounded upon general and comparative linguistics. 
An attempt to master them will end in a mere cramming of the 
mind with isolated and non-related facts that can neither be 
assimilated nor digested; an attempt at description can result 
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in nothing more than a chronological enumeration of the phe- 
nomena,’ or their classification* on some logical, and hence non- 
organic, basis, devoid of all real significance. The teacher of 
language who lacks a substantial grounding in general and com- 
parative linguistics is not sufficiently equipped to accomplish 
the results of which he is capable. 

But this is not all. For more than fifty years now the scien- 
tific investigators of language have one after another been taking 
the position that it is the science of psychology to which we must 
turn for the final explanation of the phenomena of language 
development. During the last decade or so this truth has been 
gradually establishing itself among teachers of language in gen- 
eral. The hearty co-operation of psychologists and linguists 
has led to such important results that at the present time the 
linguist, in order to make a contribution to the science of language 
that will be accepted by competent judges as of permanent value, 
must take full cognizance of the psychical processes that consti- 
tute so important an element of the problems with which he 
deals. 

Accordingly, the- equipment of the classical scholar should 
include, in addition to his mastery of the Greek and Latin 
languages, not only a thorough knowledge of general and com- 
parative linguistics, but also a substantial grounding in general 
psychology. Furthermore, the instruction in psychology and in 
linguistics should be so correlated as to bring into clear relief 
the interrelations and interdependence of the two subjects. 

Now, it is self-evident that if our teachers entered upon their 
duties with the thorough linguistic training here advocated, the 
result would bea gradual but very radical, change in our methods 
of instruction; and the desire to aid-in bringing about this 
reform,-if it may be so designatéd, is the main motive that 
prompts the writer to urge this’ broadening of the teacher’s 
preparation. To state briefly the point at issue, the teacher 

* DRAEGER’S Historische Syntax der latainischen Sprache exemplifies this method. 

? As in most descriptive grammars. 


3It is to be earnestly hoped that the time is not far distant when every prospect- 
ive teacher of the classics will pursue graduate studies for at least two years, and thus 
be able to unite such a preparation with a broad general culture in literature, science, 
and the arts. 
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should lay his main emphasis on Greek and Latin language 
rather than on Greek and -Latin grammar; and there is a great 
difference between the two. We have been and are now for the 
most part simply teaching grammar. 

And what is our Greek and Latin grammar? It is the prod- 
uct of a line of tradition extending back over two thousand 
years, during which period certain conceptions of the nature of 
language and certain methods of instruction have become 
established. While this long tradition is in some respects a 
source of great strength, particularly as it has given us organiza- 
tion and system, it has also brought serious disadvantages. 
Above all, it has made us the slaves of the systematic grammar 
—the logical grammar, if you will. Although some of our 
school grammars are monuments of learning and reflect high 
credit upon American classical scholarship, they have inherited 
many of the characteristics of Apollonius Dyscolus, Dionysius 
Thrax, and, worse than all, of Scholasticism. Even the nomen- 
clature they feel constrained to use, being based on the older 
system, is often misieading to both teacher and pupil, and fails 
to represent the facts truthfully... The real character of a 
language can be understood only by studying the relationship 
that exists, or rather existed, between the successive individual, 
concrete forms which it may have assumed. But the descriptive 
grammar attempts nothing more than to establish certain logical 
categories into which it may fit the concrete facts. Between 
such categories no genetic relationship can exist. Like the 
so-called law of semasiology, in accordance with which some 
words change their meaning from the category of genus to that 
of species, and others from species to genus, it can at most point 
out merely the logical relationship between the categories, but 
leaves us entirely in the dark as to the actual process that has 
taken place in the shifting from the one category to the other; 
but this is precisely the thing that is most vital. The faults of 
the systematic grammar are not infrequently exaggerated by the 
teacher and thus rendered even more pernicious. It is not easy 


* Professor Hale’s treatment of Latin syntax is a delightful exception to the gen- 
eral rule. 
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to break suddenly away from the traditions of centuries, and the 
difficulty is increased by various defects of our American educa- 
tional system. The fault of our grammar rules does not lie in 
their dull, dry, and uninteresting character, although this is bad 
enough, as repeated complainings testify. Of course, no one 
would think of bringing a sweeping condemnation against them, 
even though they are often false and nearly always misleading. 
But, while the systematic, logical presentation of the facts of 
language may possess great educational advantages, yet it also 
in many cases seriously misrepresents, or even conceals, the 
truth. Consequently there should be introduced a counteracting 
element, which, by presenting the facts of language from an 
organic, genetic point of view, may prevent the misconceptions 
to which our present system tends to lead. 

In view of these facts, it is not surprising that prominent 
educators should dwell upon the desirability of laying the main 
stress of our teaching upon the literature rather than on the 
language, as did President Angell in his recent address of wel- 
come to the Modern Language Association of America. So 
long as we teach exclusively, or even largely, an inexact classifi- 
cational or descriptive grammar, men of intelligence will look 
upon language-teaching merely as a means—having perhaps 
some educational value as, disciplinary study, but nevertheless 
simply a means‘of gaining access to the “higher” intellectual 
products of a nation. Possibly these critics should be even more 
severe than they are. 

It is only within very recent years that the introduction of 
general and comparative linguistics could be urged as strongly as 
it is urged in this paper. Only half a century has elapsed since 
the last great representatives of the logical school passed away, 
and the efforts of the new school to establish a sound basis for 


the study of language have only slowly brought valid results. — 


Yet in the last decade and a half so much substantial work has 
been done that we are now in the happy position of having such 
a substantial basis; and we are able to send out the teacher 
equipped not simply with destructive criticism and polemic 
against the older notions, but with well-grounded, constructive 
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material with which he may have reasonable hopes of attaining 
good results. 

One of the most hopeful indications, that the changes indi- 
cated in this paper are feasible, is found in the fact that our 
universities are bestowing their professorships on men who pos- 
sess constructive minds—men who not only are able to grasp 
the entire range of facts that make up their sciences, and to 
keep abreast of the progress made in their fields day by day, 
but who also have the ability to discover relationships pre- 
viously unknown between phenomena, and thus increase the 
sum total of knowledge and contribute to the development of 
their sciences. Still better than this, the spirit of earnest 
search for undiscovered truth is already clearly manifesting 
itself in our secondary schools. In our high schools, for ex- 
ample, and private preparatory schools, the number of men and 
women who are trained to do research work, and who actually 
do that work, is steadily increasing. The university teacher is 
not, and should not be, endowed with any divine right to 
monopolize this work, although he is in most cases likely to 
be a source of inspiration and a guide. Inasmuch as our future 
students of language are destined to come under the influence 
of such men, they are bound to be brought to a keen realization 
of the necessity of having such a preparation for work as is here 
described. 

Whatever we regard as the chief educational value of the 
classics, this value will be materially enhanced by putting into 
effect the changes advised in this paper. If, for example, we 
take the position, assumed by many, that all teaching of foreign 
languages should be subsidiary to the teaching of English, and 
that “their chief value in the education of the youth is that 
they help to bring out in relief for us the characteristics of our 
own language,” the study of comparative linguistics rises to 
an importance fully equal to that of particular linguistics ; 
because it is the only instrument we possess with which we can 
bring out the resemblances and differences between English 
and other languages. 


TSee S. S. LAURIE, Lectures on Language and Linguistic Method, 2d ed. 
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Again, those who fix their attention mainly upon the disci- 
plinary value of the study of Greek and Latin will not fail to 
observe that the enrichment of the curriculum by the intro- 
duction of the comparative and general aspects of language 
study will not only give a more varied training to the mind, 
but will also tend to do away with the pernicious tendency 
of our present system to develop mere mechanical, and, in 
a sense, automatic activity in the mind of the student, so that 
in “pigeonholing” a given construction his thoughts run with- 
out conscious effort along the right groove. All this will 
change when he comes to realize that no two constructions, 
not even two instances of the same construction, are absolutely 
identical in meaning; in other words, when he is called upon, 
not merely to name a given construction, but to explain the 
function of the concept in the sentence, 7. ¢., to point out its 
organic relationship to the other elements of the sentence, 
every question in syntax will then be understood to involve 
a distinct and separate problem, and the student will be con- 
strained to fix his attention upon the more delicate distinctions 
in meaning, thus bringing them clearly before the conscious- 
ness, instead of obliterating them, or rather completely ignoring 
them in his efforts to isolate the dominating element of the 
given concept, and so bring the specific construction under the 
general category. 

Finally, those who believe that instruction in the classical 
languages should not be made an end in itself, but should serve 
merely as a means for the intelligent appreciation of the Greek 
and Roman literature, or even the Greek and Roman civiliza- 
tions in all their aspects—those who take this view will readily 
admit that the better understanding of the languages brought 
about by the study of their general characteristics and their 
relationships will contribute to the realization of their aims 
more directly than does the present system. 

Whether we take one of the three views just suggested or 
regard the matter from some other standpoint, our conclusion 
must be the same: the intelligent study of all three fields of 
the science of language cannot fail to have a salutary effect 
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upon classical scholarship, not only because it will broaden and 
deepen our knowledge of the languages, but also because it will 
prevent us from falling into the manifold errors of narrowness 
and provincialism—two of the most pernicious consequences to 
the present tendency to extreme specialization in all branches 


of science. 
CLARENCE L. MEADER. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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GREEK AND LATIN IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF 
WISCONSIN." 


THE entire question of Greek in the high schools of Wiscon- 
sin can be dismissed with very few’words. There is very little 
Greek taught in the state in the public schools. In 1901-2, out 
of a total of 19,965 pupils attending these schools, only 138 were 
taking Greek, and of this number 87 were found in one city 
alone. Several schools which a few years ago reported small 
classes of from 2 to 6 or 8 taking Greek, last year reported 
none. It seems to me that the reasons are not hard to find. 

First, perhaps, is the comparative newness of the state, and 
the fact that the inhabitants in the years past have been more 
strenuous in their endeavors to make a living than to become 
highly intellectual. There has not been leisure for so ‘‘imprac- 
tical’ a subject as Greek. 

A second reason of course, has been the general] tendency to 
take up scientific subjects, which have been made more attract- 
ive by laboratory methods and equipments. 

A third reason, closely connected with the other two, and 
more important, perhaps, than either, is the fact that the principals 
of many of our high schools were not students of the classics. 
(In the city referred to, one man, a classical student, is probably 
largely responsible for the large number.) What figures I have 
been able to find will be given in tables to follow. 

Turning to the question of the Latin, we find much reason 
for encouragement, and also some dangers confronting us. A 
few figures first, will aid in understanding the situation. These 
figures have to do with only four-year high schools. A very few 
three-year schools teach a little Latin, but it does not seem 
worth while to note them here. The state superintendent’s 
report for 1885-86 shows that in the natural-science courses 
(the only language is English) there were 4,115 students; mod- 


*A paper read at the Classical Conference of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, 
held at Ypsilanti, Mich., March 31-April 1, 1904. ’ 
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ern language, 1,499; ancient language, 939. The students of the 
latter course (mostly Latin) made but 14.33 per cent. of the 
whole. In 1894-95 (nine years later) this has been increased 
to 19 per cent.; and in 1896-97, to 23.4 per cent. Note that in 
1885-86, 1,499 were in the German course, and 939 in the Latin; 
in 1894-95, 2,128 in German, 2,072 in Latin; in 1896-97, 3,095 
in German, 3,058 in Latin. The figures thus far have not 
reported the independent high schools, which include some of 
the largest in the state. Include them, and we find: 1885-86: 
English course, 4,548; modern classical, 1,672; ancient classi- 
cal, 1,095; I901-2 (16 years later, the first year since 1885 to 
give independent schools): English course, 10,167; German, 
4,853; ancient classical, 4,945. Here we find the ancient classi- 
cal passes the German by 92; while the number in the ancient 
classical is now 24.77 per cent. of the whole—an increase in six- 
teen years of 9.81 per cent. The more interesting fact is that 
the Latin has gained so rapidly upon the German and finally 
exceeded it in numbers. 

The independent schools referred to are at the present time 
thirteen in number, in nine cities and towns. An examination of 
five of these cities shows the following statistics: 


German Latin Greek 

Milwaukee (three schools)...... S64 726 87 


Or take the entire number of thirteen schools in the nine 
cities and towns, and we find: English, only 1,189; German, 
1,405; ancient classical, 1,652 (107 Greek); difference between 
the German and ancient classical, 247. 

In Ig01—2 the total cost for instruction was as follows: 
German, $32,175; Latin, $39,584; Greek, $1,862—a total of 
$41,446 for the ancient languages, against $32,175 for the Ger-_ 
man; a difference of $9,271. 


‘ . 
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As I have said, these figures seem to give much cause for 
encouragement, and, in fact, I believe there is reason for it. I 
am of the opinion that very soon there may be a reaction toward 
the languages, and | fancy that in Wisconsin it has already 
begun. One reason for thinking so is that: for the first time in 
its history, the state university has made a foreign-language 
requirement for entrance, which will cause a much larger num- 
ber to study Latin in the next few years. The attitude, too, of 
leading scientific men in the state university will have a marked 
tendency to turn more students to the Latin. Professor F. E. 
Turneaure, dean of the college of engineering of the university, 
said last fall, in the annual meeting of the Northeastern Wiscon- 
sin Teachers’ Association, that he regarded four years of Latin 
as one of the best possible preparations for the engineering 
course. He urged strongly that such preparation be made by 
students contemplating such a course. Under date of March 19, 
1904, he writes as follows: 

We have a good many students coming to us with the modern classical 
preparation, and it is our feeling that these students are among our best men. 
We certainly think that four years of Latin isa most excellent course of study 
for preparation for the engineering school, and we accept it quite as willingly 
as two years of German or French, together with two years of other studies. 
We are, indeed, very glad to get students who have the ancient classical 
preparation, as we usually find them quite clear-headed, strong students. 

A strong statement, coming from the dean of a school that 
receives nearly three hundred new students each fall. 

On the other hand, there is a danger confronting us; for I 
seriously question whether we are prepared for any marked 
reaction in our favor. There is much that must be said by way 
of warning. 

Far too much of the teaching of Latin in the Wisconsin 
schools is old-fashioned, wooden. Some is neither old- nor new- 
fashioned, but positively bad. I have heard men say that the 
teacher most easy to find is the Latin teacher. That may be 
true. My regret is that it has been so often assumed that all 
who offer themselves can really teach. More time in looking 
for Latin teachers, and, may I say in very positive tones, more 
ability on the part of those whose duty it is to select, would 
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greatly help results. But the trouble is with the teacher. 
Almost anyone can “hear a recitation.” The number that really 
teach is not so large. The difference is fundamental. Were 
we to grant—which we cannot do—that all the teachers are 
able to do the drill and grind of our own school days, that would 
not be enough. Such methods will not do today. Science- 
teaching is no longer text-book grind. The boys and girls want 
to see and handle'the things of which they read. They want to 
try for themselves the experiments which their authors say can 
be performed. They want to prove the statements of the book. 
It is a natural method. If the language teachers of the schools 
are to get and keep the respect of their pupils, they must have 
similar methods. They must be able to picture to their pupils 
the ancient city where Cesar and Cicero and Virgil and Sallust 
lived and wrote, and they must be able to picture the life of the 
times. I do not blame the boy in the Cesar and Cicero classes for 
becoming restless and muttering “stuff,” as he leaves the class- 
room, if there is never anything but drill upon verbs, moods, and 
cases. He reads of a forum. He would see it if there is or was 
such a thing. He would like to know its size and shape, and a 
lot of its history, and have before him something that will help 
him to reconstruct for himself those scenes. He would like to 
know whether any part of it remains today. If so, what, how 
does it look, etc. In the great majority of cases. the teacher 
cannot tell him. She does not know. She may have read the 
notes and introductions of one or two editions of her author, but 
she by no means fully comprehends them. She could not step to 
the board and draw an outline of the forum. She could not sketch 
the seven hills and the Tiber. She could not tell many of the 
stories of the early days of the city; much less tell of its found- 
ing and extensions and fortifications. These things the boy 
wants to know, but the teacher cannot tell. The boy, when he 
reads Virgil, would know what sort of a house the people lived 
in in those days. He would have its outline before him, and the 
various parts explained. He would see some of its furniture; 
their wall paintings and mosaics; the people in the house, their 
dress, etc. These things he would know. But the teacher can- 
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not tell. The boy would like to know about the Roman army, a 
Roman triumph, a prison, a sacrifice. He would know, as he 
reads of the Roman kings and emperors, more than their names, 
and when they were born and when they died. What did they 
do for their city? What of their individual traits? I do not 
mean those facts which the general or ancient: histories tell, but 
matters of especial and peculiar interest to the boy. . He would 
know, too, of the everyday life of the people. Did they ever 
play ? What were their amusements? He has heard of the 
Colosseum, the Circus, the Bath, but were there any such things? 
What were they really like? What did they do there anyway ? 
The Romans, he says, are always praying to the gods, offering 
sacrifices, etc. But what did they do? Where did they do it? 
How did they do it? Are there any temples standing today? 
Who built them? What did they look like? What do they look 
like? These things the boy wants to know, but the teacher can- 
not tell. At best, the average teacher has but a little smattering 
of knowledge along these lines. She has read an article or two, 
or a book or two, but she cannot really tell of these things, or 
draw an outline; nor has she illustrations to show. In short, 
were a dozen unlabeled photographs of the more important ruins 
in Rome put into the hands of the average teacher, he or she 
would not know what they were. She could not talk in an 
interesting way for a half-hour about any or all of them. 

What is the trouble? Are these simply general accusations 
without foundation, or are they based on fact? 

In all matters of common concern, as well as in affairs of 
special moment, it is the eyewitness who receives attention. 
The one who bears personal testimony merits respect. Him 
would we hear. 

It has been my duty and privilege the past four years to visit 
a considerable number of the high schools of Wisconsin, and to 
get reports of a large number of others through men who have 
visited them. What I have said and shall say is based on this 
direct knowledge. I have found a very few really poor teachers. 
These are being or have been removed. I have found a consid- 
erable number who are doing fair work, and possibly may 
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become good teachers. I have found only a few who are now 
really good teachers. My opinion has been confirmed by that of 
other inspectors from the state department and from the state 
university. As I have said, the teaching is too often lifeless, 
while the average high-school boy or girl is by no means without 
life. 

What is to be done? It is not enough to say conditions are 
bad or unsatisfactory, without attempting to correct them. If I 
have made a true statement of the case, something should be 
done. Certainly better teachers should be employed. The 
inspectors from the various higher institutions have done much 
in impressing this fact upon the minds of principals and school 
boards. But if these officials are to employ better-qualified 
teachers, they must be able to find them. The university and 
the colleges must furnish them. The normal schools in Wiscon- 
sin cannot furnish them, and are giving up the attempt; for the 
inspectors have not been slow to object to teachers with such 
meager training as these schools in Wisconsin give for high- 
school work. The university and colleges, then, must give more 
and more attention to those who expect to teach the subject. 
It has been our custom for severai years, at Ripon College, to 
give courses of considerable fulness upon the life of the Romans, 
the founding and growth of the city, and the ancient monuments 
therein, and to offer a teachers’ course to those seniors who have 
taken certain other courses leading to it. In every case we 
require as a prerequisite the two courses above referred to, and 
supplement that work with much special drill upon these lines. 
Hundreds of illustrations are used—photographs and slides— 
and we insist that those who intend.to teach shall understand 
them well, and be able to draw outline maps of Gaul, of ancient 
Rome, and of the Forum. We endeavor to acquaint all mem- 
bers of this class with the most helpful books and maps along 
this line, and finally we refuse to recommend any as teachers of 
Latin who have not successfully completed this work. I know 
that other institutions are doing similar work, and that I am 
suggesting nothing new; but the number of teachers in the state 
that have not had such training is still very large. 
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I know, too, that last year and the year before, and quite 
frequently, young women have been recommended by the State 
University as Latin teachers who have had no especial fitness 
for the place. It is not enough that a person was an all-around 
good student in college and studied Latin. She should have 
done much special work with a.definite aim to become a Latin 
instructor. By way of illustration: I met a teacher but a few 
weeks ago who was teaching all of the high-school Latin. Ina 
Cicero class she made serious blunders in construing subjunc- 
tives, and in the beginning class there was absolutely no life. 
The principal (not a Latin student) said she had been elected 
purely upon the recommendation of the university. He knew 
she was not doing good work, and said she could better teach 
science, and that he thought he should transfer her to that work 
another year. I fear that will mean another mistake, for if she 
prepared to teach Latin, she cannot be-expected to be strong in 
science; while it is sure that she did not prepare for science 
teaching, else she would never have accepted a position as a 
Latin teacher. I met recently another Latin teacher, a college 
graduate. She is by nature a teacher. She is doing fine work 
in drill and translation, but said that she had no training at all 
in Roman archeology. Yet she graduated from college only 
three years ago this spring. She asked for suggestions, and a 
few were offered with reference to the first-year work. The 
suggestions were to the effect that many opportunities might be 
found, even in connection with the translation of detached sen- 
tences, to touch upon the life of the Romans. When the words 
puer and puella, etc., come up, Stop and compare the life of the 
Roman boy and girl with that of the American child. Speak of 
their dress and sports and food. Tell; them simply many of 
these things that will arouse their interest and make them earnest 
and eager to work hard, so as to be able to read first-hand about 
these things in the Latin authors. She took the suggestions in 
the spirit in which they were given, but said: ‘Before the 
teacher can talk about these things to her class, she must. know 
something of them herself.” 

We have met, too, in Wisconsin schools teachers that have 
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come from leading colleges in Ohio, highly recommended, and 
yet who were absolutely at sea along these lines. They had 
done the regular work of the freshman and sophomore years, 
with some elective courses, and were highly recommended, and 
yet had never done a bit of work along the line of that for 
which I plead. 

Another matter: As a visitor of high schools and inspector 
of their equipment, I have been astonished to find how, in almost 
every case, Latin teachers go on from year to year without any 
equipment. Teachers of science ask and receive every year or 
so $50 or $100 for apparatus and books; but the Latin teacher 
neither asks nor does she receive. To him that asketh shall be 
given. The reply to the question about their equipment is: 
‘‘No; we haven’t much of anything. The principal and board 
think we need only a bare room and a text of our author.” 
Many times not even a map is to be found. To such we say: 
‘Keep asking; make it apparent that you do really need it, and 
never let up. Get a map, get a few illustrations—Perry pictures, 
if you can’t do better; a few books. Keep demanding, prove 
your ability, and don’t sit meekly by and see your colleagues in 
other lines take all of every appropriation for apparatus and 
books in their lines.” We have been urging this point very 
strongly, have recommended certain maps and definite lists of 
books; and already some results have been attained. The uni- 
versity is accomplishing much in this direction. They have this 
year, for the first time, as I have already said, required two 
years of foreign-language study for admission. This will natur- 
ally increase the number of students studying Latin, and will be 
the means of putting Latin into a considerable number of high 
schools where it has not been taught before. They, too, are 
recommending lists of books, such as we have suggested, and 
‘ the suggestions of the university are apt to be looked upon as 
requirements that must not be slighted. 

Such is about the situation in the high schools in Wisconsin 
today. I have tried to give a fair statement of conditions there. 
I am of the opinion that our Latin work will average very well 
with that of other states. Forces are working which will surely 
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bring about better results within a few years. The solution of 
the different problems lies with the colleges, and if these are 
alert, all can be successfully solved. Fuller courses for those 
intending to teach Latin, more care in recommending teachers, a 
real interest in and vital contact with the teachers in the schools 
on the part of the Latin teachers of the higher institutions—a 
contact brought about by occasional visits and lectures upon the 
subjects pertaining to Roman archeology that will interest young 
students—these are the solutions. Personally, I believe most 
heartily in this kind of contact. We in Ripon have thus pre- 
sented the popular side of Latin study to more than seventy-five 
audiences of teachers, students, and citizens outside our own 
community, during the past three or four years. We believe 
that some awakening has been accompiished in this way, and 
that teachers especially have been aroused to the possibilities 
that the subject offers for wide-awake class-room work. Let all 
Latin teachers in this conference resolve anew to know “the 
Eternal City” as never before—by personal visit, if possible; 
through the eyes of another, if necessary—and our discussions 
and deliberations here will prove of the greatest profit. 
Epwarp W. Crark. 


RIPON COLLEGE, 
Wisconsin. 
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PERHAPS no character in literature has held the interests and , ; 
sympathies of the world for so many successive centuries as has 
the character of Dido. The casual reader, or he who comes 
back to his 4neid repeatedly through a lifetime, always finds in 
this heart-tragedy some new power of passion, some new depth 
of joy or pain which he had not before been sensitive enough to 
perceive. Dido’s heart is as complex as the universal heart; it 
has all its weakness of wavering purpose, its capacity for fleeting 
joy, its strength of passion, its depth of despair. And though it 
is a woman’s heart, these are the traits common to all mankind, 
and they never lose their power of appeal to any soul that has 
passed far along the way of life. 

Certainly no other character in the 4neid, unless it be Tur- , 
nus, is so vitally human. A®neas, because of his mysterious 
fatalism, stands quite outside the pale of our warmest sympa- 
thies. Juno and Venus, though they have, to be sure, the 
ambitions and jealousies familiar to us all, are conceived on so 
large a scale, and are marked by such an immutability, that they 
are lifted above the plane of mortal life. But Dido, changing 
with all the course of circumstance, has that vital growth which 
is the master-test of a lifelike character. She rises to such 
heights of noble achievement, she sinks to such depths of shame 
and humiliation, she is now so weak, now so strong, that she 


seems one of us. 

Appreciating the value of first impressions, Virgil has given 
us in Venus’s speech an epitome of Dido’s life-history, which con- 
veys a very clear and definite conception of the young queen. 
Power, personality, race, independence of action, and the stimu- 
lating soul-deepening influence of misfortune are all suggested 
by the opening verse —an impression enlarged in the-story of her 
life which follows. Brief and simple as it is, touching only the 
most salient points of her career, the emphasis and proportion are 
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so skilfully arranged that the ruling purpose of her life stands out 
unmistakable amid a host of suggested qualities. i 
Her husband was Sychezeus. 

This theme, stated here at the beginning of the tale, runs 
through all its harmonies and discords to the end. Love for her 
husband is the commanding, absorbing purpose of Dido’s life. 
Till the advent of Atneas, it is the major motive of her activities. 
And in her hours of suffering, her remorse is but the statement 
of itin a minor key. It appears in the passionate love ‘of the 
happy young wife ; inthe wild agony of her widowed heart; in the 
longing ot her empty life that brings him finally to her in her 
dreams; in her unfaltering obedience to his wishes; in the rous- 
ing of all her latent, unknown powers for the execution of his 
purpose for her. In the hour of her temptation, how she rises 
in her queenly self-command to stand true to him! 

He took my love who first did marry me, 

Oh let him keep it safe, and guard it in his tomb! 
And after those few short months of joy, when she has tried with 
a new love to satisfy her heart still hungry for Sychzus, when 
she wakes from her dream of happiness to find the world empty, 
she creeps back to his deserted shrine, a broken-hearted, sin- 
stricken woman. 

This brief prologue also traces her development from the 
timid girl-wife to the progressive young queen. Though she 
was the daughter of the royal house, sister of the ruling king, 
wife of the richest landholder among her people, yet, till mis- 
fortune came to her, she was marked only by her devoted love 
for her husband. But after the first benumbing blow of her sor- 
row, she faced the stern demand of circumstance with a courage 
and self-mastery worthy of her royal blood. The judgment, 
caution, power of organization, commercial shrewdness, as well as 
the force and executive ability she exhibited in conducting the 
movement of secession and colonization among her countrymen, 
would seem almost masculine, were not the motive behind them 
devotion to the will of her dead husband. : 

These are, however, the qualities manifest in the larger, more 
important activities of her life. The finer, individual traits of 
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personality —her taste, her sympathy, her little charms of man- 
ner, her beauty—are not mentioned here. It is only when we 
see her that we feel their full power. 

The circumstances under which we first hear Dido speak were 
trying to her patience rather than to her judgment. Ilioneus, 
with the best intention no doubt, but inexperienced as a courtier, 
after his studied introduction lapsed into such a hopeless jumble of 
threats and boasts and condescension that his speech was really 
offensive. With what rare tact did Dido ignore his bungling 
lack of diplomacy, and hasten to assure him of aid, justice, and 
the freedom to use as he needed the resources of her realm! 
Touched by the old man’s enthusiasm and devotion to his king, 
she played the master-stroke for his good-will by expressing her 
own eagerness to see so great a man. What an atmosphere of 
winsome personality it adds to our conception of her! All the 
indications of character thus far had rather emphasized her intel- 
lect and will, but this incident, preceding so immediately the new 
tragic turn in her life, softens and sweetens the character into an 
impression of fresh, gentle young womanhood. She seems the 
perfect balance of modesty and sensibility, with the grace. and 
dignity becoming a queen. 

Although Virgil has very gracefully introduced Cupid into 
the story to account for the love of Dido and Azneas, the little 
god seems merely to relate this incident more closely to the 
broader motives of the poem. His influence is certainly nomi- 
nal. A love-story depending upon such an artificial device could 
never have moved the heart as does this story. Its motives 
strike deeper. It has the resistless sweep of real love. It is 
inevitable, inexorable like life itself. 

There was certainly everything to prepossess Dido in Aineas’s 
favor —her interest in the Trojan war; the moving of a higher 
power in his life, which her woman’s intuition was quick to feel ; 
the friendly relations which, she recalled, had existed between 
their ancestors; and, above all, the similarity in their fortunes. 
At the close of their first interview, her interest and sympathy 
were turned from Troy to the Trojan prince, and as the day wore 
on in the exchange of courtesies, the development of these sen- 
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timents is unmistakable. The gifts of the afternoon, appealing 
to her feminine love of ornament, may not have been without 
effect; and the glitter and excitement of the evening’s banquet, 
the divine beauty and courtly bearing of her guest, to say nothing 
of Cupid’s beguiling influence, led her on and on, till in the wish 
to stay this hour of fleeting pleasure she called for the tale of 
Troy. 

The second book of the 4nxeid is in itself so complete, so 
vividly dramatic ; Sinon, Laocoon, and the rest are so absorbing ; 
the third book carries one on with such a toss and swing, with 
the flap and tug of the sails and the swirl of the spray; there is 
in it so much of the exhilaration of the whistling sea wind— 
that one forgets the great, eager eyes of the queen, and her heart 
throbbing with each deed of valor into an admiration almost 
beyond her control. 

To appreciate the effect upon Dido of such a tale, we should 
recall that her life had been thus far devoted to an ideal of noble 
manhood. Sychzus was no doubt a man of rare qualities, and 
his death had only helped to blot out any petty imperfections he 
may have had, and to idealize his virtues till he came to 
embody all she loved ina man. He was her highest conception, 
and for every fresh virtue added to his memory her lonely young 
heart must have hungered anew for the response of his love. 
She threw her whole talented soul into the administration of her 
new kingdom, happy to know it was his will for her, but always, 
I fancy, with a longing of heart which all her achievements 
could not satisfy. As she listened to Aineas, standing before 
her, flushed to unwonted radiance by the excitement of his story, 
she studied him with the keen penetration of one whom long 
acquaintance with an ideal had made sensitive to every noble 
trait. Her admiration warmed with every deed of valor. His 
patience, his courage, his lofty sense of duty, made him seem 
the very ideal she had treasured in her heart. There was this 
fatal difference: He was before her in the flesh, aglow with the 
fire of youth. Her heart, starved by the long silence of her 
dead love, cried out in a wild passion for him. He seemed the 
embodiment of all she had longed for. All night long, till the 
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first flush of day, she wrestled alone with her temptation, till, 
unable to keep it longer in her own heart, she wakened her sister 
and told her all. 

Virgil has here let us look into the very heart of the queen, 
as startled, terrified at her own tumult of emotion, she paces her 
chamber with restless energy. The feverish passion of these 
lines is indescribable, it defies analysis. Now it is a wild burst 
of admiration for his beauty, now his courage ; now she is all pity 
for what he has suffered. How she hugs the temptation to her 
breast at the very moment when she tries most to overpower it. 
Her new love and her old life-motive struggle to the death, till 
at last, with all the strength of her womanhood, she casts the 
alluring temptation from her and calls heaven to witness her vow 
of eternal constancy. The dramatic power of these words is sur- 
passing. Yet the unnatural tension of self-control seems due to 
the excitement of the moment. One feels it has cost too much 
effort to be maintained, and the flood of tears into which she 
lapses, after the strain of her temptation, leaves her more suscep- 
tible to the insidious arguments of her sympathetic sister. 

Perhaps no one passage gives such an insight into Dido’s 
character as the speech which follows. Anna understood her 
ruling motives as no one else could, and, touched by the agony 
of longing in her sister’s words, tempted her by every possible 
argument to follow her inclination. She appeals first to the love 
of joy, sunshine, and companionship inseparably associated with 
the flush and bloom of youth. Dido’s capacity for joy, her 
brightness of temper, her natural buoyancy of disposition, appear 
not alone in her enjoyment of the months that followed, but in 
the sweet and holy pleasure she had found in doing the will of 
Sycheus. Nor should the significant stress Anna gave the word 
“solane”’ escape us. This word, reminiscent of her long, lonely 
struggle brought a sob to Dido’s aching throat. 

The second of these natural motives to which Anna makes 
appeal is one which good taste forbade emphasizing much, yet 
which the poet has handled with the delicacy and sweetness of a 
woman. I refer to Dido’s love of children. 


Nec dulces natos; Veneris nec praemia noris? 
(Nor children dear, love’s best reward wilt know ?) 
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Even this sweetest trait is not lacking to the perfection of her 
womanhood. It appears not only here, but at the banquet in her 
delight in the supposed Ascanius, and in that pathetic cry of 
cheated mother-love with which she tries to detain Aineas. 

Throughout the speech Anna must be imagined as watching 
anxiously the effect of her words upon Dido. As she saw her 
sister’s tense, pale lips, and her fingers clenched tight in her 
effort at self-control, she realized that, unless she swept aside her 
fidelity to Sychzus, Dido would resist at whatever sacrifice of 
natural impulse. She attempted this first by casting doubt upon 
that very faith which had brought most comfort to Dido in her 
loneliness—the consciousness of her husband’s knowledge and 
care. But this faith was too deep-seated to be cast aside so 
lightly. Dido’s face was firm, and Anna, granting the possibility 
of his knowledge, attempted to justify her sister in following her 
desires by recalling the years of faithful devotion already past. 
Perhaps something of the same agonized longing she had shown 
in her confession swept across the queen’s face, for Anna 
ventured again to appeal to her natural inclination: 

Placitone etiam pugnabis amori? 
(A pleasing love wilt also spurn ?) 

It speaks much for the nobility of Dido’s character that all 
appeals to her personal motives were in vain. It was impossible 
to substitute for the high sense of duty, which had inspired her, 
a course of action commended only by her own desires and 
longings. A new, more vital duty must be discovered or devised, 
if she was to discard the old. Anna accordingly found a neces- 
sity for this new alliance in the dangers threatening the colony, 
making it thus a matter of state policy. By interpreting the 
present situation as a special providence of their patron goddess, 
she gave Dido a motive for action which it might be sacrilege to 
disregard, and as a last appeal tried to rouse the political ambi- 
tion which success had kindled in her blood: 

Quam tu urbem, soror, hanc cernes, quae surgere regna 


Coniugio tali! Teucrum comitantibus armis 
Punica se quantis attollet gloria rebus ! 


She speaks with the enthusiasm and assurance of one whose 
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argument has won. She uses the indicative instead of the possi- 
ble subjunctive, and hastens to detail ways and means for the 
execution of the new policy. 

Dido was not really deceived by Anna’s argument. She was 
convinced because she wanted to be convinced. She wilfully 
blinded herself to her true course; and accepted thé substitution 
of a new and imagined duty because it permitted her to follow 
her own longing. The great aching question was still in her 
heart unsolved. It was simply a matter of appeasing and dulling 
her conscience with one false argument after another, till at last 
it allowed her to forget the old love and throw her young soul 
into the new. 

This dishonesty with herself is one of her most striking weak- 
nesses. In it lay the germ of her’ immorality. Virgil has 
plainly indicated that Dido~ never admitted to herself or to 
another that her relation to A‘neas was anything but marriage, 
and while this rather saves the character from the smirch of con- 
scious, admitted immorality, it does not excuse the policy of 
self-deception, which in the first place allowed her to select the 
wrong course; nor does it save her from a humiliation and degra- 
dation of character which naturally follows the choice of wrong 
ideals. It was not ‘till she stood face to face with death that, 
through remorse and agony of soul, her willingness to see the 
truth returned to her. 

There is no need to trace the course of Dido’s love. Even 
Virgil himself touched this portion of the story with remarkable 
brevity and simplicity. An experience so universal needed no 
interpretation. It was. only an incident in her development. 
She ran the whole gamut of human passion: the sweet agony of 
longing when she was not near him, the confusion of soul in his 
presence, the glad refreshing and rejuvenating of every capacity 
for joy, the descent of light and gladness into her soul. In 
short, she ceased to be the queen and became wholly the woman. 
As she had lived only for Sychzus, so now she lived only for 
fEneas. As self-renunciation had been her highest service for her 
dead love, so she accepted ‘self-indulgence as her duty to her 
new, living, present love. And all the tenderness of her nature, 
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cheated of its natural development by years of repression, 
welled up from her open heart and overflowed her life with an 
abandon of joy and love. 

Her first appeal to Atneas marks, I believe, the highest point 
in the development of her affections. Every quality that dis- 
tinguished her as a woman séemed at its full, warmed and ripened 
to maturity by her love. Affection breathes from every word of 
this protest of love, as she pleads with him by her tears, her sac- 
rifice for him, her woman’s helplessness, her loneliness of heart, 
the memory of their happy hours together. In what contrast. to 
the wild burst of scorn and derision with which she greeted his 
answer! Aéneas’s lofty fatalism, the spirituality of his vision, 
lifting him again above, the touch of mortal passion, seemed an 
affront to her womanhood.. Every muscle stiffened, every nerve 
grew tense; she became the embodiment of imperious, queenly 
scorn. In the mad iconoclasm of passion, she swept aside the 
gods and the inherent justice of the universe. She shamed him 
with the ingratitude of his deed; she taunted, scoffed, derided 
him for his pious posing. In an indescribable fury of hate she 
bid him begone, calling down curse on curse, and promising to 
haunt him with her unwelcome presence to the end. 

Yet under all its stormy passion this was no less an appeal 
than the first. The awful, terrifying reality had clutched her 
heart. Her jeers and threats but show the mad desperation to 
which she is stirred. It is the utmost effort of outraged pride 
roused by the sting of humiliation to all the unworthy methods 
of appeal suggested by the fever-heat of the moment. 

Inevitably there followed an exhaustion of body and spirit, a 
paralysis of pride and hope, the death of ambition. We see but 
the wreck and ruin of her soul. She is alone with her grief, sit- 
ting, I imagine, with great wide eyes looking into the hope- 
less darkness before her. Her broken’ words to her sister have 
all the awful simplicity of human heartaclie. Yet even from the 
depths of her dull agony she sent out a cry to him, the plea of a 
crushed, broken-hearted woman, in the faint hope that her pride- 
forsaken, death-smitten spirit might touch him. 

She has sunk from the heights of scornful, queenly pride to 
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the very depths of shameless humiliation. From this hour we 
have the dissolution of her character. The balance of mind and 
soul is destroyed. Morbid shadows creep across the diseased 
imagination, remorse tries vainly to breathe life into the dead 
lips of the violated past; and in the pain and despair of the hour 
the desire for death is born. As the conviction grew upon Dido 
that all appeal to Atneas would be ineffectual, the thought of 
death developed from a mere suggestion to a definite purpose for 
self-destruction. She had first declared her death the inevitable 
sequence of his desertion simply as a means of touching his 
sympathy. The morbid vitality of her imagination, heated by 
the fevered passion of her second protest, seized upon this 
thought and dwelt fiercely upon the details. The suggestion had 
thus grown to a well-defined conéeption, which in her lonely 
chamber formed naturally the subject of her brooding. 

Thus the thought of death became a settled mood with Dido, 
but so long as she spoke of it trankly it had no ill effect upon 
her mind. It was merely a concomitant to her misery. Unless 
she could avert the disaster, the bitterness of it would kill her. 
But as she saw how inevitable it was, with a weariness of life and 
its burdening grief, she began to reach out her arms longingly to 
death, and instantly the horror of it shut her heart against the 
confidence of even her sister. In this attitude of mind lay the 
germ of self-destruction, which found fertile soil in her aching 
heart. At once her imagination was filled, sleeping and waking, 
with aberration. The suggestion of death was all about her: 
the sacred liquors turned to blood; the owl’s cry from the battle- 
ments seemed the shuddering cry of her own soul; the very 
auguries with which months before she had blinded her con- 
science, reinterpreted by her pain, seemed portentous of death. 
By day she was haunted by her dreams, and by night she 
dreamed of the haunting terrors of the day, till out of her dis- 
tressed fancy came first the desire and then the well-defined 
purpose for self-destruction. 

Instantly all her brilliant powers were again in action, stimu- 
lated to unnatural keenness by the fever in her brain. She 
became shrewdly deceptive; her imagination became construct- 
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ive in a wild, fantastic way; she was possessed of an almost 
insane brilliancy of fancy, a restless energy which was the natural 
reaction from the benumbing despair of her first grief. In this 
new tragic activity, under the chastening scourge of remorse, she 
rises from the humiliation and shame of her past to something 
of the dignity of her true womanhood. Pride, reawakening in 
her heart, accepts death as the only course, involving no further 
sacrifice. Her true, clear-eyed conscience refuses to look longer 
upon her life through a veil of self-deceit. She admits her fault 
and the justice of her punishment, and rises to face death with 
majestic calm. 

When from the watchtower Dido saw the fleet slipping away 
through the whitening dawn, when the emptiness of the shore and 
of the harbor, the emptiness of the world, swept into her penitent 
soul, the power of her grief, the relentless fierceness of her self- 
accusation, the awful grandeur of her imprecations, lift her to the 
very height of tragic dignity. The concentrated enmity of gen- 
erations to come fills her with the splendor of prophetic hate. 
In the magnificent sweep of her passion, she towers above the 
past into the heights of the future. She is no longer the broken- 
hearted queen, but the awful figure of that great world-power 
that down the dim centuries should struggle to the death for the 
control of civilization. 

But at the end she was only a woman with the torture of unre- 
quited affection in her heart, pausing to weep over the dear 
tokens of his love, pressing her lips in a last passionate farewell 
to the couch of him who had wrecked her life. All the bitter- 
ness gone, all the torture of remorse, all the stormy grief; calm, 
possessed, finding a sad sweetness even in death because it 
might, perhaps, touch in his hard heart some sentiment of pity 
and regret. 

I believe Virgil would never have given us so elaborate a 
study of this character had he not seen under its struggling 
humanity the same great life-lesson which he was attempting to 
teach in the story of Aineas—the lesson of destiny. Their life- 
problems were, in a way, closely parallel. Each under the 
impulse of a higher motive, through years of wandering and mis- 
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fortune, was to follow a destiny involving the weal or woe of 
mankind. In AEneas’s life the guiding force was too impersonal 
to be in itself attractive, but as compensation he had heaven- 
sent visions of future greatness. Dido was urged on by no 
divine revelation; she knew naught of the world-wide power 
latent in her little colony. Yet the more personal, appealing 
nature of her'life-motive led her forward in unquestioning obe- 
dience, till the advent of A‘neas. 

Their destinies bound them to a sacrifice of all conflicting 
motives. A®neas, in that night of carnage when Troy fell, had 
fought his way well through this struggle of Inclination against 
Duty. He had conquered in the end only after an interview 
with his goddess-mother, a divine portent upon Ascanius, a thun- 
derbolt and meteor from Jove, and finally the appearance of his 
dead wife’s spirit. But years of discipline had stifled the clam- 
oring of his human impulses and held him true to his mission in 
life. 

Dido met the same problem in all the weakness of wilful 
human nature, hampered and hindered and led astray by the 
confused longings of her heart. Obedience to her destiny had 


given her the joy of happy activity, and had surrounded her © 


with the hum and stir of a prosperous people. But the moment 
she turned from duty to selfish inclination, the life of her city 
died. Idle workmen stood about half-built walls with time to 
grumble and to gossip. The great engines of industry hung 
paralyzed and motionless above the gaunt, unfinished buildings, 
in their arrested activity foreboding the death of the mistaken 
young queen. 

These two lives represent the two solutions of the universal 
problem —the lower against the higher, circumstance against fate, 
inclination against duty, humanity against divinity. Virgil has 
made the statement of this life-lesson unmistakable. The man 
who follows the prescribed course of destiny, at whatever sacrifice 
of personal inclination, finds happiness even in suffering, and at 
the end success. He who follows impulse, at the sacrifice of 
duty, loses his value to society, finds pain where he had looked 
for joy, and at the end death. 
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We are apt to regard Dido’s tragic death as explained by the 
immorality of her relation to Aineas. Not only is this incon- 
sistent with the spirit of the society which produced the <neid, 
but Virgil has emphasized it too little to justify the tragic retri- 
bution. It lies not even in the self-deceptive spirit of the 
woman, nor in the violation of her sacred vow; though all these 
elements are no doubt involved. It was something far more 
vital, more inherent. Dido’s tragic guilt lay in her disregard of 
the great inexorable principle of all life, in its application both 
to her own career and to that of Atneas. Her punishment fol- 
lowed with the inevitable sequence with which death follows the 


violation of any of the principles of life. 
J. RaLeicH NELson, 
LEwIs_ INSTITUTE, 
Chicago. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


GEORGE HERBERT LOCKE, 


It seems but a short time since Cecil Rhodes died and the educational 
world was stirred by the world-scholarship plan which his will disclosed ; and 
Twa Quauirvine it certainly has been but a comparatively short time in which 
EXAMINATIONS to complete arrangements whereby such a vast undertaking 
FORTHE RHODES could be carried out with satisfaction to Oxford University, the 

countries participating, and the applicants. But it has been 
done, and the examinations were held a few weeks ago in which the candi- 
dates were given a preliminary “try-out’’ to assure the authorities at Oxford 
that the intellectual qualification was satisfied and that the candidate could 
enter the university. The credit for this remarkable feat of organization must 
be given to Dr. George R. Parkin, the general organizer of the work, who has 
visited all the countries interested, interviewed the educational authorities, 
and completed arrangements whereby every interest is conserved and every 
participating state or colony satisfied. Already the Scholar from the province 
of New Brunswick has been selected, and during the next few months we shall 
hear of the representatives of the different states preparing to leave for the 
historic university. 

The qualifying examination recently held was not competitive, except 
in so far as failure to pass meant that the candidate could not be considered 
among the persons eligible for the scholarship. The subjects were selected 
from the time-honored groups of classics and mathematics, and we are repro- 
ducing some of the papers, that our readers may see how eminently fair the 
questions were. The time allowed for each paper was two hours. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
Translate into Latin: 

The prince, who had already been informed of the conspiracy, sent messengers to 
all his allies to ask for reinforcements, and, as soon as he heard that these had set out, 
called together three hundred of the most distinguished citizens, pretending that he 
wished to consult them on the affairs of the republic. Orders were given that each, as 
he entered the palace, should be put to death, and a large force of cavalry was drawn 
up in the streets to prevent any danger of a populartumult. But the people also were 
ready. During the whole day they had been quietly assembling in the houses waiting 
until the signal should be given; suddenly there arose the cry “ To arms,” and, while 
some threw down stones and firebrands, the others rushed forth from the doors, dragged 
the soldiers from their horses and slew them before they had time to defend themselves 
The attack was too violent to be resisted, and when the reinforcements arrived the city 
was in the hands of the populace. 

420 
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GREEK AND LATIN GRAMMAR. 


1. Give the meaning, gender, and dative plural of dd0vs, News, ydda, ; 
and the meaning, gender, and genitive plural of mummus, artus, dies, imber, calcar. 

2. Give the comparative and superlative of véos, dpwat, waxpbs; vetus, utilis, prope. 

3- Decline, in the singular, darts, and in the plural, me/ior, gui, idem. 

4. Distinguish between the uses of adrés and 6 adrés, roads ba0s, and drogos ; mille 
and millia, aliguis and guisguam, is and tlle. 

5. State, with examples, the principal ways of forming the perfect tense in Greek 
and Latin. 

6. Write down the third person, singular and plural, of the following tenses : 

Present subjunctive active of dy\dw. 

Aorist indicative active of alpéw. 

Aorist optative passive of rlOnu. 

Future indicative active of cafio. 

Future perfect indicative active of ¢ribuo. 

Imperfect subjunctive of nolo. 

7. What prepositions in Latin and Greek may be used with “wo cases? Give 
examples and append to each its English equivalent. 

8. State and illustrate— 

a) The rules for conditional sentences in Greek. 

6) The rules for the sequence of tenses in Latin. 

g. Translate into Latin: 

a) The consul left the city without saluting his colleague. 

6) He is to wise to disobey his orders. 

c) If you finish your work tomorrow, you will be allowed to return home. 

@) I fear that he will not reach Italy in time to see his brother. 

e) When he was at Athens, I told him to remain there until I came. 

10. Put into oratio obliqua: 

Quoniam me una vobiscum servare non possum vestrae quidem certe yitae pro- 
spiciam quos cupiditate gloriae adductus in periculum deduxi. Frustra meae vitae 
subvenire conamini quem iam sanguis viresque deficiunt. Proinde hinc abite dum est 
facultas vosque ad legionem recipite. 

The paper on “Translation from Latin into English” was rich in optional 
passages. There were twelve selections, of which the candidate must select 
one. He received no credit for translating more than the one passage, yet 
we doubt not there would likely be some who could not resist the temptation 
to make a display of the extraordinary knowledge which they supposed them- 
selves to have. The first selections were from authors not specially pre- 
scribed, two extracts; from Czsar, De Bello Gallico, 1-1V, four extracts; 
from Cicero, PAilippics, 1, I1, four extracts; from Cicero, Jn Catilinam, I-IV, 
and Jn Verrem, Actio I, five extracts; from Cicero, Pro Murena and Pro Lege 
Manilia, five extracts; from Cicero, De Senectute and De Amicitia, five 
extracts; from Horace, Odes, four extracts; from Horace, Satires, five 
extracts ; from Horace, Zfistles, five extracts; from Livy, V, VI, four extracts ; 
from Virgil, Georgics, four extracts; from Virgil, Bucolics and 4:neid, |-V1, 
a graded selection depending upon whether the extracts from the Aucoéics 
were chosen. 
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The plan of the paper on ‘Translation from Greek into English” was the 
same, the passages being selected from authors not specially prescribed: from 
Demosthenes, PAz/ippics, I-III, and Olynthiacs, 1-II1; Demosthenes, De 
Corona, Euripides, Hecuba, Medea, Alcestis, and Bacchae; Homer, /liad, 
I-VI; Homer, Odyssey, I-VI; Plato, Afology, Crito; Sophocles, Antigone 
and Ajax ; Xenophon, Anabasis, 1-IV. The length of the passages depended 
somewhat upon the relative difficulty of the language of the author. In gen- 
eral, however, the length did not exceed seventy lines. 

The papers on mathematics are interesting to us by the appearance of 
arithmetic as a college-entrance subject, and the indications on the geometry 
paper that Euclid undefiled still holds sway, at Oxford. These papers we 


reproduce. 
ARITHMETIC, 


1. Find the smallest integer which is divisible by all the numbers — 143, 78, 91, 
637, 286. 

2. Multiply 1.16 by .428571, and divide .007424 by 25.6. 

3. [f a man can build 1 rod 1 yard 1 foot 6 inches of a wall in one day, how 
much can he build in 52 days? 

4. Find the square roots of 122.1025 and 538s'5. 

5. The par of exchange with London being 4.8665, find the equivalents of 
£137 4s. 634d. and $542.84 to the nearest cent and farthing respectively. 

6. A walk 10 feet wide is made round a rectangular park within the fence, the 
park being 200 yards by 150 yards. How many square yards are there in the walk? 

7. Two men of equal skill agreed to do a piece of work for $124. They completed 
it in 18 days, but one man was absent from work on 5 days. How should the pay be 
equitably divided ? 

8. Find the amount of $4,000 if lent for 3 years at 4% per cent. per annum com- 
pound interest. 

9. Three pipes can respectively fill a cistern in 22, 24, and 72 minutes. If, when 
the cistern is empty, all the pipes are opened, in how many minutes will it be full ? 

10. A person invested $22,050 in a three per cent. stock at 90. He afterwards 
sold out at 93% and invested the proceeds in a 4% per cent. stock at 98. Find tlie 
change in his income. 

11. In what time will $1,260 amount to $1,496.25 if lent at 334 per cent. per 
annum simple interest ? 

ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY. 
ALGEBRA, 
[The full working must be shown in all cases, ] 
1. If x=1,y=4, <= —}, find the value of 
y—2 
1427 

2. Multiply «5 — 3x3-++-2x—1 by x5-+ 3x3—2x-++1, and verify the result in the 
case where x = 2. 

3. Find the remainder when x3+ 5x*— 7x-+ 4 is divided by x?+4+2x+2. For 
what value of x will the remainder be zero ? 
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4. Resolve into their simplest real factors. 
(1) 34393; 
(2) a%x*—2ax— 26x; 
(3) 16. 

5. Simplify: 


I 
(1) 2x?—5x-+2 


x? 


I I 


2x?— 


6. Solve the equations : 
I 1 I 
(1) + = ; 


(3) 18y= 45, 2x-+4=y. 

7. Describe clearly the process of solving graphically two simultaneous equations 
of the first degree in two variables. How would you apply this process in the case 
of the equations given in question 6 (3) ? 

8. Find four consecutive odd numbers whose sum is 1,904. 

g. A sum of $4,950 is invested partly in Canadian Pacific Common Shares, pay- 
ing 6 per cent., at 115, and partly in United States 4 per cent. Loan, at 13234. The 
total income being $200, find the amount of each investment. 


GEOMETRY. 
[The use of reasonable symbols and-abbreviations is permitted. ] 


1. Define right angle, rhombus, parallel straight lines. 

2. If two angles of a triangle be equal to one another, the sides also which sub- 
tend, or are opposite to, the equal angles, shall be equal to one another. 

3. If one side of a triangle be produced, the exterior angle shall be greater than 
either of the interior opposite angles. 

4. If a straight line falling on two other straight lines make the exterior angle 
equal to the interior and opposite angle on the same side of the line, or make the 
interior angles on the same side together equal to two right angles, the two straight 
lines shall be parallel to one another. 

5. The opposite sides and angles of a parallelogram are equal to one another, 
and the diameter bisects the parallelogram, that is, divides it into two equal parts. 

6. If the square described on one of the sides of a triangle be equal to the 
squares described on the other two sides of it, the angle contained by these two sides 
is a right angle. 

7. If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the square on the whole line 
is equal to the squares on the two parts, together with twice the rectangle contained 
by the two parts. 

8. Divide a given straight line into two parts, so that the rectangle contained by 
the whole and one of the parts may be equal to the square on the other part. 


Dr. Parkin said, in an interview, that the American who wishes a tech- 
nical education should not go to Oxford, that the graduates of the University 
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do not receive a professional but a classical training; and he added with 
great pertinence: “Longfellow, Hay, and President Eliot, men of classical 
education, are just as important in this country as Mr. Rockefeller and 
Mr. Carnegie. ... . America has become a world-power, and she needs men 
with the world-knowledge that Oxford can give them.”” There will be ninety- 
six Scholars from North America chosen for intellectual and athletic ability 
and force of character. Already in the Oxford manner they have had a nick- 
name given them and will probably be dubbed “Cecilians.” 


THE high schools for girls in England, just as in Germany, have had to 
take the curriculum of the schools for boys as a basis, and effect some sort of 
a compromise between that and the general type of curricu- 
AN EXAMINATION | Jum in the older-fashioned girls’ schools. Hence we find that 
OF THE CURRICULUM 
oF A Hew Scuoo. in these high schools the time is divided pretty fairly among 
poncho ™ the three groups of studies: the English humanities (litera- 
ture, history, etc.); languages ; science, including mathematics. 
History and literature generally form the center of the curriculum-—a 
very wise method which might be adopted with advantage in our schools ; 
the Bible is included in this department. French has a strong hold upon 
these schools, not only from tradition, but also from the fact that with the 
improvement in methods of teaching, the training in linguistics, grammar, 
and in accuracy, reasoning, and judgment given through it, is as valuable as 
that given through Latin. The place of Latin is, of course, secure, but the 
teachers of it no longer view the teaching of other languages with the same 
complacency and almost contempt. They are now concerned with retaining 
the hold of their subject, and therefore are fighting hard for life. The activity 
of the teachers of classics during the past decade is remarkable, and not even 
in the teaching of English has greater enthusiasm prevailed and greater 
progress been made. The most useful and effective science in these schools 
has been found to be nature study, and especially botany; chemistry and 
physics appeal to but few girls, and therefore are generally classed among 
the optional studies. In looking over some of the curricula, it is interesting 
to notice that mathematics does not occupy as prominent a place as in the 
schools for boys. The wisdom of this is apparent to those who have taught 
this subject to girls, but of course provision is made among the optional 
studies for those who wish to study higher mathematics. It would not do to 
exclude from the pursuit of the higher branches of mathematics and science 
the few girls who show a decided taste for these studies and who are espe- 
cially gifted. Girls in these more austere subjects, in which we do not look 
for special excellence in their sex, are much like the nursery rhyme of the 
little girl who had a little cur] right down in the middle of her forehead: 
When she was good, she was very, very good ; 
And when she was bad, she was horrid. 


The Manchester High School for Girls is a very good example of a city 
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It has a six-year course of study, the girls entering at about twelve 
The school hours are from 9g to I 


school. 
years of age and graduating at eighteen. 
o'clock five days a week, with fifteen minutes’ recess in the middle of the 
morning. Afternoon work is optional, and while pupils (unless delicate or 
living at a distance) are advised to take one or two afternoon subjects, no girl 


is allowed to have lessons every afternoon. ‘The work of these afternoons 
includes such subjects as: practical chemistry, practical botany, Greek, gym- 
nastics, sewing, singing, drawing, household needlework, or preparation of 
lessons under guidance. The afternoon work does not begin until half-past 
2 o'clock and does not continue beyond 4 o’clock. The following plan of the 
curriculum will be of interest to our many readers who are thinking of the 
great problem of providing suitable mental environment for girls as well as 
for boys during the secondary school period. 


THE MANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN YEARS 


OF AGE). 
I Il Ill IV VI 
Age, 12-13 Age, 13-14 Age, 14-15 Age, 15-16 Age, 16-17 Age, 17-18 
HUMANITIES : 
History, Geog- | Same as I. Ancient His- | General Euro- | English Literature and History. 4 
raphy, Litera- tory, English anand Eng- | Mathematics, Algebra, and 
ture, etc...... 8 History, Geog- | lish History, | Geometry... 
raphy, Litera- | Geography, | One Foreign Language........ 4 
ture, etc, ....8 | Literature, etc. (all compulsory ) 
(4 periods com- 
pulsory. 4 peri- 
ods optional) 
LANGUAGES: 
French, Ger- | Sameas!...8 | French...... te 4 | Specialization in Languages. 
man or Latin.8 Latin or Ger- | German..... 4 
4 
0 06 4 
(one compul- 
sory) 
SCIENCE: 
Arithmetic, E]- | Arithmetic, | Mathematics, Mathematics.s5 | Specialization in Science and 
ement’ryGeom- | Geometry, and | Physics, and | (compulsory) athematics. 
etry, lemen- | Algebra; Nat- | Chemistry...7 | Physics,Chem- 
tary Physics,.8 | ure Study....8 | Nature Study.2 | istry, Botany, 
etc. 
(one compul- 
sory, the rest 
optional) 


Figures denote minimum number of lesson periods per week; total, 24. 


Physical 


training and one branch of handwork compulsory throughout. 


IF a stranger were to ask of the teaching profession today what has been 
the most significant movement in teaching during the past two or three years, 
the reply might with truth be made that it is the awakening 


THE AWAKENING 
AMONG THE 
MATHEMATICIANS. 


among the teachers of mathematics. 


It did not come in a 


moment; we have had indications now in one place and now 


in another; but the clarion call came when Professor John Perry, of the 
Royal College of Science of London, read his famous paper before the joint 
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meeting of the section of mathematics and physics, and the newly organized 
section in education, of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. This paper provoked much discussion, and resulted in a committee 
being formed “to report upon improvements that might be effected in the 
teaching of mathematics, in the first instance in the teaching of elementary 
mathematics, and upon such means as they think likely to effect such 
improvements.”’ This was in 1gol, and on this side of the water the address 
found a ready and willing audience. The most noteworthy deliverance was 
the significant and scholarly address of Professor Eliakim Moore, of the 
University of Chicago, in his capacity as President of the American Mathe- 
matical Society, in 1902." It seemed as if in the working out of his theme, 
“ Pure and Applied Mathematics,” he became more and more convinced of 
the possibilities that had hitherto been neglected, and so he organized a sem- 
inar to study out the problems thoroughly. The Central Association of 
«Teachers of Science and Mathematics is a very strong and representative 
body in the middle West, and at once indicated its interest in this work. 
Out of this enthusiasm grew a small journal called the Mathematical Supple- 
ment of School Science, edited by Professor George W. Myers, of the School 
of Education of the University of Chicago. This modest little journal, with 
the top-heavy name, received so much encouragement that Mr. Myers has 
enlarged it, and under its new name, School Mathematics, we welcome this 
latest American recruit to educational journalism. It will appear five times 
a year (for many years we hope), and the initial number shows a solidity and 
a comprehensiveness that indicate a very helpful magazine for teachers of 
mathematics. 


Dr. Otto W. BEYER, of the University of Leipsic, has recently published 
a very interesting article in which he makes clear the position of the com- 


THE GERMAN mercial schools in the educational system of Germany. We 
COMMERCIAL certainly owe him a debt of gratitude, for so many of our 
COLLEGES 


writers upon this subject present such conflicting statements 
that the discussion of this important subject has been seriously hampered. 
There are at present four commercial colleges, situated respectively, in Leip- 
sic, Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, and Frankfort. The Leipsic school avails itself 
of the educational advantages of the university, and that of Aix-la-Chapelle 
of those offered by the technical college of the town. The Cologne and 
Frankfort schools are not connected with any other institutions. This last 
named school bears the formidable title ‘“‘ Academy for Social and Commercial 
Branches of Knowledge.” The number of matriculated students in these 
colleges is at present 800. There are occasional students and visitors, who 
at Cologne last winter numbered 1271. They are drawn chiefly from the 
business classes, thus affording another instance of the truth of that twentieth- 
century business maxim, ‘‘ Education is necessary for business.’’ Dr. Beyer 


* This address was printed in full in the SCHOOL REVIEW, June, 1903. 
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says that there is a certain vagueness as to the value of the education offered 
by these schools. If this is felt in Germany, which has been experimenting 
so long and under such favorable circumstances, we are encouraged to think 
that the situation with us, which sometimes seems almost hopeless, may yet 
be settled so that the contributing part of commercial education may be 
apparent. Dr. Beyer strikes at the root of the matter when he says that the 
spirit that rules in them must decide their character, and that if the schools 
of commerce wish to take their place among the older German colleges, it 
must be by the unfettered spirit of scientific method. This spirit is fortunately 
to be found in most of them, for they do not aim at providing direct prepara- 
tion for bread-winning, but at being places of higher intellectual education 
after the fashion of a university. They are not ruled by a spirit of utilitari- 
anism, but they desire to provide a general tertiary education, and also to 
offer means for obtaining special technical instruction. They aim, therefore, 
not only to advance knowledge, but also to translate thought into action. 

The organization of these schools presents certain interesting features 
which at once indicate that the students are persons of some maturity. Acad- 
emic liberty, liberty in teaching for the professors, liberty in learning for the 
students, is essential in a school of this kind. The professor is free to lecture, 
the student is under no compulsion to attend his lectures, Each student 
chooses the lecturer with whom he wishes to work, and enjoys a fair share of 
self-government. The tutors have to pass through fixed grades in regard to 
their teaching efficiency; as at the university, the teachers who hold the 
highest positions are given time for research. The lectures on such subjects 
as political economy, law, insurance, history of literature, follow the lines of 
those given at other colleges. There also special lectures on scientific com- 
mercial methods. 

It is somewhat strange to hear German teachers complaining about 
unevenness of preparation in their students, as the entrances to the various 
schools and colleges in that country are so carefully guarded. However, in 
these commercial schools there was an exception made because of the nature 
of the subject of instruction, and so there are two methods of admissions. 
The graduate of a Gymnasium, a Real-Gymnasium or an Ober-Realschule is 
admitted at once as having completed a nine-year secondary-school course. 
The graduate of a Realschule—a six-year course—is admitted if he has 
completed his apprenticeship either as a secondary or an elementary teacher, 
having passed the second teachers’ examination. The tendency is to recog- 
nize the standard of the Gymnasium graduate — which, of course, makes the 
commercial college of true university rank. A diploma is given at the end of 
a two-year course of study, but to be of full academical worth the examination, 
as a rule, can be taken only after a three or four-year course. 


THERE is probably no department of education about which so little is 
really known, and in discussing which so much oratory is wasted, as that of 
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commercial education. The member of the school board plays to his gallery 
by insisting upon commercial education in the high-school. His idea of that 
A COMMERCIAL subject is probably commercial arithmetic (whatever that is), 
High Scuoot FoR bookkeeping, and perhaps stenography and typewriting. If 
— these are taught to the immature graduate of our grammar 
schools, he is getting a “practical” education. ‘“Practical’’ here certainly 
does not mean “useful,” for the product of such a training at such an age is 
not marketable today. In our larger schools there is an attempt made to 
organize a commercial course of study, and it is becoming more successful as 
its advocates realize that the longer these practical subjects are postponed, 
the more likely will the course be a success. Again, the movement has been 
carried still farther, and commercial high schools are being established. The 
school board of Chicago has just authorized the building of one in that city, 
and has wisely given permission to Mr. Cooley, the superintendent of schools 
to go abroad and see what is being done in Germany, in England, and in 
France. The results of his trip and his recommendations will be. awaited 
with great interest, for Mr. Cooley isa discriminating observer and will not be 
carried away by any foreign methods which, while successful in their respec- 
tive countries, may not bear transplanting to America. 


THE agitation concerning the “Greek question” which has lasted for 
nearly two years has been calmed for a time by the vote in the meeting of 
Some Interesting the Congregation, by which it was ordered that a statute be 
CHANGES AT OxForD prepared allowing candidates for honors in natural science or 
sesame mathematics to be relieved from the necessity of passing an 
examination in Greek. This is the first victory of the reformers in either of 
the great English universities, and the moral effect is even greater than the 
immediate advantage. 

Another change which has a special interest for us is the passing of the 
statute by which facilities are afforded to students from foreign universities to 
complete their studies at Oxford and to graduate without having to go through 
the whole Oxford course from the beginning. Students who have resided 
two years elsewhere and reached a certain standard in the examinations inci- 
dent to the course are exempted from Responsions and require only two years’ 
residence at Oxford for an honor degree, and three years’ for a pass degree. 
As this statute was passed prior to the vote on Greek, there is incorporated a 
requirement that the student shall have a knowledge of Greek equivalent to 
that required of the candidate for the Responsions examination. 
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The Method of the Recitation. By CHARLES A. MCMURRY AND FRANK M. 
McMurry. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


THIs is unquestionably the best contribution the authors have made to education. 
Perhaps it is no more than simple fact to say that for books which are practically and 
concretely usefu! in the teaching of the cultura] and informational aspects of geogra- 
phy, history, and general reading, the book has no superior in the pedagogic book 
stalls. It may be regarded from two points of view, and either may be followed 
throughout with very little consciousness of the other. One of these phases — and it 
is to be suspected that this is the favorite of the authors—is theoretic and philosophi- 
cal, having for its purpose the discovery of a pedagogic principle which shall be a 
cure-all in method of instruction. The other phase is made up of a series of concrete 
illustrations of schoolroom procedures in matters affecting the vital and actual prob- 
lems of class teaching, which are photographically true to life, as any teacher of 
experience will vouch. The latter are offered by the authors as data for their theory, 
but they may easily be used for their values in themselves without regard to the 
theory. 

Whatever misfortunes the authors may have suffered by reason of theoretic and 
philosophic bias — and most of us have suffered a great deal — nevertheless as practical 
workmen in thc teaching workshop they are masters of their craft. Those who have 
seen them in the class-room know this, and those who read 7he Method of the Recita- 
tion are forced to realize that the men who wrote it are not paste-pot authors, but 
laborers who have toiled in the heat of the day. They show their personal familiarity 
with every rut of the school road, and the book is filled with off-hand illustrations of 
good and poor teaching, represented with a fidelity to reality recognizable at once 
as genuine. Not the theoretic paths they are attempting to blaze, but the chips of 
the trees they scatter as they are blazing, are what make the book valuable. Their 
discussion of the text-book uses and abuses, the prevalent memorizing systems, the 
shortcomings of the lecture method, and their thorough description of the “ develop- 
ment” method, as applicable to culture and informational material, have no equals in 
clearness of concrete presentation, comprehensiveness, sanity, conservative justice, 
and of preciseness in limiting the time, place, degree, and manner of usingeach. They 
even accomplish the feat of dragging the term “ apperception” from the rainbows of 
the sky, and rooting it in the earth so that anyone can see that the thing is, after all, 
an edible vegetable of practical pedagogy. They have rescued the term from its 
parents—God bless them! Moreover, the book, in this aspect, is the best antidote 
for the treatment of inebriates of the “new” education. These authors have been the 
leaders and chief propagandists of this insurrectionary movement for the last decade 
or so in America, and when they die and try to go to heaven, they are going to have 
some trouble at the gate, not so much for their own wickedness perhaps, but for what 
they have incidentally incited some followers to do. While these matters pertain to 
their funeral, and need not now concern us, nevertheless, in passing it is well to 
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observe that if these followers had read carefully 7he Method of the Recitation, they 
would have discovered, in the clearest of prophetic print, warnings against these very 
mistakes into which they have plunged themselves, and, worst of all, have dragged 
thousands of little children who, Pied Piper-like, have skipped after the strange 
music of the “interest” and “development” method. The fogginess of the recita- 
tion, the wandering discussions, and the sidetracks which lead nowhere are here 
plotted faithfully enough for anyone to understand. However, there is one common 
confusion they do not make clear. This “interest’”’ method which they are discussing 
is not universal after all. It works well as a method in the cultural and informational 
phases of teaching where what James calls the “nature interest’ method can be used, 
but in forming habits such as those of writing, spelling, figuring. and the first mechani- 
cal steps in learning to read, we must have the method of habit. The authors do not 
clearly point out the limitations of their “method.” They have taken the contract to 
find a universal method, a master-key of learning, and they cannot consistently do so. 
The book rescues the greater part of geography. history, and reading from the with- 
ering touch of the formalist, but, considered as a universal method, and applied to the 
training of unconscious acquired habits, such as must be secured in the formal sub- 
jects, it is playing havoc. From Ponce de Leon down, these seekers for master-keys 
and universal panaceas have represented a mania which is serious. It is a great pity 
that this mania has seized such efficient workmen. - 

Let us now come to the theoretic phase of the book. There is a dogma to assert 
and defend. It is in two parts: first, that there is one, single, unswervable, predeter- 
mined, and foreordained series of steps which the human mind always and invariably 
takes when it “learns,” be it (for aught that the authors say to the contrary) an emo- 
tional feeling, an intellectual fact, or a physical habit, or any of the innumerable com- 
binations among them. ‘These steps, it appears, have been duly watched and counted. 
There are three of them, though the first two are made up of two half-steps, thus 
making in all the familiar five-step movement of the Herbartians so popular in some 
circles of German thinking. Secondly, these three steps always proceed, when the 
mind is out upon a learning expedition, in a definite tandem order: first, the first step ; 
secondly, the second step; and lastly, the third step. Never are these steps abreast, 
never diagonal, never V-shaped, but always and fatalistically one, two, three. In 
chap. 5 the hitherto unknowable limitations of the human mind are unveiled and 
reduced to the simplicity of an algebraic formula, as follows: “ There are three great 
topics [2. ¢., in the outline of method] to be kept in mind; namely, individual 
notions, general notions, and the application of general notions. There are no others, 
because these cover the entire circuit; there is no part of instruction that can fall out- 
side of them. From what has immediately preceded, these three topics must be treated 
in the order mentioned ; 2. ¢., first individual notions must be taught, then progress must 
be made from the individuals to the generals, then these latter should be applied. This 
necessary order constitutes the first great law of method. And since all mistakes in 
method of teaching can be made only in one of these three fields,” etc. 

This is certainly a hot breath of medizval dogmatism to be blowing in the 
twentieth century. Strangely enough, it is written in original English, and makes no | 
acknowledgment anywhere to a source in a Latin scroll. 

The purpose of the book, theoretically viewed, is dogmatically to establish the 
“scientific” induction that the human mind always begins with individual notions 
(percepts), from and by them proceeds to general notions (concepts), and finally that 
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all conclusions and actions are applications of these general notions. Under this theory 
it is forbidden us ever to proceed from individual notions directly to conclusions. 
We never see a single act and thereupon imitate it. We never act by virtue of an 
inexplicable instinct, impulse, or emotional suggestion. Johnny never proceeds from 
an individual notion of policeman to play policeman, but philosophically waits until 
he has seen a number of policemen, has stewed out their common trait, into a general- 
ized notion of policemen, and thereupon acts in application from this general notion. 
Nor does he, seeing a candle flame, forthwith poke his finger impulsively into it, but 
waits until he can generalize it and thereupon proceed according to the laws of 
induction and deduction. Imitation of individual notions, impulsive and emotional 
acts, and habits so far as recognition by the McMurry brothers is concerned, do not 
exist. Individual notions only exist, they say, in order to build up general notions, 
and the latter are “the goal of all instruction.” Nevertheless, it is a pretty, trim, and 
logical philosophy. I suppose it is true enough that sometimes things are learned in 
these inductive-deductive steps. But I am just as certain that in a large number of 
instances we proceed from individual notions directly by imitation to what seems the 
application of a concept. In a still greater number of instances we act from habits ; 
a further large class of resultants are the products of impulses, emotional states, or 
partial instincts; and by far the greater number of resultants are mixtures of all these 
compounded in a manner that no fellow can find out, much less reduce to an algebraic 
formula. ‘The earliest edition of the book was written before a large mass of discus- 
sion, such as that of Morgan, James, Groos, Romanes, and, latterly, Thorndike, has 
contributed to this field of psychology, but in the revised edition of 1903 we must 
expect the authors at least to give it the courtesy of passing mention. 

‘The dictum that individual notions have only a single purpose, to wit, to dissipate 
their individuality in forming general notions, is pretty, and if true, would make the 
pedagogy method simple; but certainly this service of individual notions 1s compara- 
tively limited. Morgan, and even the logicians themselves, have pointed out that the 
inductive-deductive procedure is one method of groving a truth after this truth has, in 
some one of the multifarious processes of /earning, been discovered. In a text upon 
pédagogy we are concerned chiefly with arning, and not so much with /roving, 
Psychologically, proving a thing and /earning it for the first time are two very differ- 
ent lines of procedure. It is a pretty fiction about Darwin and Newton that for years 
they filled their minds with individual notions, until one day, as Darwin was reading 
his Malthus and Newton lay dreaming, these serried ranks of latent, hitherto “useless” 
individual notions leaped to their destiny and formed the world — revolutionizing con- 
cepts. Then, and not till then, did the world use gravity and proceed by the laws of 
natural selection. It is true that in the admirable chapter upon “ Types”’ the authors 
illustrate by practice one short-cut exception to their three-step movement, but they 
do not admit that the magic spell of universality is thereby broken. The inductive- 
deductive process of proving is a phenomenon chiefly of the matured intellect, and is 
least efficacious, even in proving, with children and others who most need to learn: 
Therefore the undue prominence into which the authors (zmztating the general Her- 
bartian dogmas, not proceeding inductively-deductively from a body of individual 
notions) have thrust the inductive-deductive process is peculiarly inapplicable in a 
book upon the process of /earning. 

This dogma, that individual notions have no value in themselves, needs some 
attention from another point of pedagogical view. I think no one will quarrel with 
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the authors for their illustration using Minneapolis as a type of trade center. We 
need to understand a trade center, and Minneapolis, when not engaged in other pur- 
suits, can thus make itself useful. But to be universal about the process and insist that 
Minneapolis as an individual has no place in pedagogy is a matter of protest. So with 
Washington and Lincoln; they may admirably serve as individual notions from which 
to stew out some generalization, as American, but when it comes to saying this is their 
exclusive purpose in creation, I think their posterity has a right to protest. 1 never 
knew a grandfather, but if I did, then it seems to me I would have no objection to any- 
one using him to develop the idea of “ grandfatherism,” but certainly would insist upon 
the personal privilege of holding him sometimes as an individual notion, one and indi- 
visible, without feeling compelled to hand him over to be stewed down with a hetero- 
genious assortment of other fellows’ grandfathers, in order to obtain that distilled 
general notion that I in due time might act appropriately as an applied grandfather. 
This is really requiring too much. Washington can be stewed into a general notion 
of “father of a country ;” still I can see a great many uses of Washington as an indi- 
vidual, unstewed and ungeneralized. There are a great many facts, both of history 
and of geography, which, while they may sometimes be used to obtain general notions, 
nevertheless must be regarded at other times as individual facts for themselves. Hu- 
man civilization has used them in this manner, whether or not it disturbs the working 
out of the general inductive-deductive process, and I venture to assert that both Wash- 
ington and Minneapolis have done far more for the world and civilization as individual 
notions than they have as subdued elements of general decoctions. Pedagogy must 
recognize the usefuiness of individual notions in themselves. So also general notions 
have a utility as such, whether or not they ever work over into applications, though 
there can be no objections to their performing the latter service when appropriate. 
The man who merely keeps upon his parlor mantel the general notions of virtue, hon- 
esty, and sobriety is the better for them, even if he fails of application and steals sheep 
or drinks like a fish. They are good for the children to look at, anyhow. Why should 
we be so intolerant as to wish to rob the inebriate and the thief of his virtuous general 
notions, even if he does not apply them ? So if the schools give pupils only these gen- 
eral notions, and fail to train an application, they are doing some good. This doctrine 
which the authors are urging, that the schools are failures unless they teach the pupil 
complete learning, has leaks in it. The school under its limited conditions is most 
efficient in teaching certain classes of notions, individual and general, and in training 
habits of writing, figuring, and punctuating. The school can do these things better, 
as a rule, than the home or social life can dothem. Soalso the home and life are more 
efficient in training certain other habits and notions. To say the “school is life 
itself” is a pretty phrase, but so also we could insist that the miller should sow the 
grain and bake the bread. The school will do very well if it will do well what it is 
best fitted to do. 

This fierce ambition to find a universal panacea, a universal talisman, an exclusive 
path to heaven, has bothered humanity from the beginning. It has made science at 
times ridiculous, and time-honored metaphysics always disreputable. It is unfortunate 
that the mania has gotten into pedagogy and has affected such very indispensable work- 
men as the authors of this book. Nevertheless, 7he Method of the Recitation can be 
digested without scarcely touching the theory. ‘The illustrations of good and poor 
teaching will as readily fit a larger and broadertheory. Truth is always serviceabl e 
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whether to prove a strong theory, or to bolster a weak theory. The book is a good 
one, both for teachers who want to teach, and for theorizers who want to quarrel. 
FREDERIC BuRK. 
THE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


A School Grammar of Attic Greek. By Tuomas Dwicut GOODELL. 
[Twentieth Century Series.] New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


IN view of the fact that-Goodwin’s and Hadley-Allen’s are such excellent Greek 
grammars, and so firmly established in the colleges and schools of the United States, 
one might naturally ask whether or not it is worth while to offer another school Greek 
grammar. A careful reading of Professor Goodell’s grammar will, I think, cause one 
to answer this question in the affirmative. The author has in large measure succeeded 
in the tasks, “to aid in meeting the legitimate demands for better results from time 
and labor expended, and to lighten the task of future Greek students,” which he has 
set himself in his preface and dedication. 

It is from the view-point of the student rather than that of a critical scholar that I 
have read this book and make the comments which follow. 

The introduction on the language and dialects is good, and the Greek spelling of 
proper names is to be approved. The discussion of the alphabet, accents, etc., shows 
a welcomed brevity, conciseness, and clearness; but I doubt whether the omission of 
sound symbols for most of the diphthongs, and the German 4 for 7 and the German 
Seele for « will be helpful to most beginners or inexperienced teachers. The mor- 
phology shows many changes in arrangement which will lighten the labors of the 
student; such as, possibly, the presentation of the o declension before the a-declension ; 
the vowel declension of adjectives immediately after the o- and a-declensions ; the 
brief but clear discussion of the various stems of the consonant declension immediately 
before and after the paradigms illustrating it, with helpful comment on accents, etc- 
The statement under contract vowel-stems, “vocative and dual do not occur,” should 
read “rarely occur.” For example, see wvatvy in Plato. Other helpful suggestions 
in accent might have been made; for example, neuters of the third declension usually 
have recessive accents; nouns with barytone liquid stems and stems in v7 usually 
have vocative like stem, etc. The omission of these is not a fault, but their addition 
would, in my opinion, have aided the author’s object. Is the vocative of yiyas and 
déwv like nominative, or like stem as given by most grammarians? The statement 
that the plural of uéyas is regular, with no comment on accent, will probably cause 
students to write forms with short ultima, proparoxytone. The statement that dual 
forms of éy# and o¢ are confined to poetry is too broad, more than forty examples 
of these forms being found in Plato alone (see Augustus Roeper’s De dualis usu 
Platonica). The choice of ratw for paradigm verb is to be commended, iw by 
changing the quantity of its stem not being regular. 

The author is especially happy in his treatment of the verb, classes of verbs, 
stems, etc. Here toa higher degree than elsewhere, I think, he may be said to have 
attained his ideal. The twenty-six pages devoted to word-formation are especially 
rich in examples, and give a simple yet scholarly treatment of the subject which will 
be of great aid to students. 

As the author states in his preface, his treatment of syntax is somewhat revolu- 
tionary from the standpoint of the usual terminology and arrangement in both Latin 
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and Greek grammars. Naturally this will arouse some opposition among conserva- 
tives. I am rather of the opinion that we should be slow to discard a well-established 
term, though probably not entirely appropriate and clear, for another of doubtful 
superiority. The student will study and refer to other books, and this varied termi- 
nology will, I think, confuse the immature student rather than cause him to have a 
broader and clearer view, which would be the result with trained minds. Professor 
Gildersleeve’s remark, “objections have been raised to the term fofentia/, but nothing 
better has been suggested” (Gildersleeve’s Syntax, p. 132, note), in my opinion, 
applies in this case. The usual term “accusative of specification” is as easy and 
almost as descriptive as “specifying accusative.” The abandonment of such classifi- 
cations as “genitive of measure, material,” “dative of advantage and disadvantage,” 
etc., which might have been inclosed in parentheses, as are “locative” and “ instru- 
mental,” is to be regretted. The use of the expressions “from genitive” and “to 
and for dative” have some pictorial advantages. ‘The examples are numerous and 
well chosen, and for the most part new. Among these the Anaéasis has been given 
undue prominence. The translations are generally excellent. I note two cases where 
I should have classified differently. In paragraph 509¢ the genitives in O@avydova Tov 
kddXous Kal peyéGous are, in my opinion, not genitives of cause used in exclamation, 
but simply the cause of @avudo.at; in paragraph 527 the dative in wepseppetro rod 
Mdoxa xixdry does not illustrate, as I think, the locative dative idea, but the idea of 
manner, as Mr. Goodell’s own translation, “completely,” indicates. 

The discussion of the adjective, article, and pronoun, is clear and brief, and in 
some respects perhaps too brief. The treatment of the infinitive and participle is 
good, but paragraph 565@ should have been divided into at least two paragraphs ; 
likewise paragraph 583, on the “circumstantial participle,” should have been more 
fully stated. 

The bold step of leaving prepositions almost entirely to the lexicon and the 
teacher is well taken. 

The author sets forth in his preface his method of classifying sentences, both 
simple and complex, by form rather than by function, which, as he states, has caused 
a complete recasting of the syntax of subordinate clauses. This task, necessarily 
difficult, he has fulfilled with varying success. The parts of certain complex sentences 
connected not less in form than in function —z, ¢., apodosis and protasis in unreal 
conditional sentences—-are treated in paragraphs 46Ic, 467¢, 4684, and in paragraph 
649, one hundred pages apart, without any reference in the latter to the former. For 
example, paragraph 649 says, “el with indicative imperfect and aorist, rarely pluper- 
fect, is used to imply that the supposition is past realization, opposed to known fact 
(Unreal! Past Condition),” without stating the part of the main clause in determining 
when the e/ with secondary tense is so used. It is true that this may be learned from 
the examples, but a clear statement of this and other such points in el-clauses would 
have been in strict keeping with the author’s classification according to form, and 
have done much to have combined the advantages of his method with those of the 
functional treatment. As it stands, I do not think that in his treatment of conditional 
sentences the author has succeeded in the task which he set for himself. The classifi- 
cation of other subordinate clauses by introductory words is a distinct gain, but here 
again there is a lack of sufficiently full cross-references to enable the student to group 
easily for himself related forms and to pass readily from the classification by form to 
the one by function. Space is, of course, an element, but such could be saved else- 
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where, for example, in paragraphs in 461 and 467, without loss, but rather with gain 
of conciseness, as the author has clearly shown in paragraph 470, where there is more 
reason for giving two paragraphs to the use of the imperfect and aorist with ele or 
elyap than devoting two paragraphs with three subheads to the use of the imperfect 
and aorist with dv, especially as the wording of these differs in sections a and 4 in no 
respect. 

The sections on particles and word-order are welcomed, as would have been an 
appendix on grammatical terms, weights, measures, money, and chronology, such as 
is given in Babbitt’s Greek Grammar, especially by high-school teachers, who do not 
feel that they should ask their students to buy such a book as Gows’s Companion to 
School Classics. This might have been given the place vacated by prosody, which in 
a school grammar of Attic Greek may well be omitted, since all school editions of 
Homer have good metrical introductions. 

Notwithstanding the objections, which may or may not be real, and which I have 
noted above, I think all will agree that Professor Goodell has in this grammar made a 
distinct contribution to the proper and scholarly study of the Greek language. 

P. H. SAUNDERS. 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI. 


Advanced English Grammar. By WILLIAM T. HARRIS. New York: Globe 
School Book Co. Pp. 511. 


Wuy this book should be called an advanced English grammar is not easy to see, 
for of the advance in English philology within the last quarter of a century there is not 
the slightest trace. It is rather a reversion to the Lindley Murray type, commonly 
supposed by the optimists to be well-nigh extinct. 

The author assures us that “the plan of the book is in strict accordance with the 
best pedagogical thought and practice.” The plan may be, but unfortunately the con- 
tents certainly are not. It is seriously to be regretted that another text-book has been 
added to the list of grammars that help to keep alive linguistic absurdities long since 
discarded by modern grammarians. Surely in no other subject would ignorance of 
fundamental principles be tolerated in a text-book. Students patiently drilled in such 
a book.in the high school have everything to unlearn when they go to college, where 
they realize painfully the truth of Josh Billings’s philosophy: “It’s not ignorance that 
hurts; it’s knowing so much that isn’t so.” 

On turning over the pages rather hurriedly, I made the following notes : 

(32) “A direct question is one which can be answered by yes or no;” (33) “An 
indirect question is one which cannot be answered by yes or no.” Then, “ Who is that 
man ?” “What is your name ?” are not direct questions. They cannot be answered by 
yes or no. They are, therefore, indirect questions. 

(123) “An intransitive verb is made transitive when it is given an object like 
itself in meaning. Example: Your old men shall dream dreams (Bible).” For all 
that, “dream” remains an intransitive verb, the action is still confined to the subject. 
This is a mystery to the uninitiated. 

(190) “ Avoid ending a sentence with a preposition.” It is difficult to understand 
how or where such a rule originated. Thereis nothing in the language from King Alfred 
to the present, more idiomatic. I’ve seen many a good English sentence spoiled to 
observe this artificial rule. “I want a light by which I may read,” “ This is the place 
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to which to come,” are poor substitutes for the idiomatic, “ I want a light to read by,” 
“ This is the place to come to.” Teachers of English ask in vain how long this error 
will continue to live; it will hardly die a natural death at this rate. I suggest as a 
substitute for the rule: A periodic sentence should not end in a weak word. 

(196) “ Znfo should be used to denote entrance within. Example: Put money info 
thy purse (Shakespeare) An unfortunate example, as Shakespeare makes Iago say, 
“Put money 7# thy purse,” just as he makes Hamlet say: “the precious diadem 
stole, and put it in his pocket.” And is it not still idiomatic English to say: “ Don’t 
put your hands in your pockets ” ? 

(450) “The comparative degree expresses a greater or less degree of quality 
possessed by one of two objects.” This is true in certain constructions, but in the 
sentence, “He is better today,” “better” is in the comparative degree, although 
there are not two objects. 

(509) ‘‘ The present participle is often used as a noun.”’ In the sentence, “ The 
loving are the daring,” the present participle is used substantively, like the adjective 
sometimes, but in all the examples given there is not a single participle; they are all 
verbal nouns, with a different origin and function. 

(526) “A regular verb is a verb which forms its past tense and past participle by 
adding d or ed to the root of the verb.” And yet Aear-d is classed among the irregu- 
lar verbs! Should not a grammarian have faith enough in his own rule to follow it ? 

(562) “ The indicative mode is the use of a verb to assert afact.” This false con- 
ception of mood will, doubtless, live on and be faithfully taught to the end of time. 
It seems to be endowed with immortality. In “I know not the man,” “The cow 
jumped over the moon,” the indicative is used regardless of fact. It is the one mood 
in which all lies are told. 

(807) “The potential mode is the use of a verb to assert duty, inclination, 
necessity, permission, possibility, or power;” (808) “ The signs of the potential mode 
are the auxiliaries may, can, must, might, could, would, should.” Another misconcep- 
tion of mood, this time confounded with the meaning of the verb. In “I doubt the 
truth of this statement,” “doubt ” would, accordingly, be in the subjunctive, because 
doubt is expressed. In the sentences, (2) He would tell (dceret), if he knew; (6) He 
would tell (zarrabat) the same joke every year; (c) He would not tell (olebat dicere), 
“would tell” in each of the three uses would, according to this luminous treatment, fall 
in this same category and be parsed alike. This absurdity dates back to Lindley 
Murray. There are teachers who like it because it is easy and requires no thinking — 
merely a matter of signs. But how long, I wonder, would such a classification be tol- 
erated in a text-book on zodlogy, for instance ? And why stop with a potential mood ? 
Why not make as well a volential mood, a penitential mood, a deferential mood, a 
providential mood, and soon? There would be no end to this sort of thing. 

(878) “(Subjunctive mode, present tense): 3. If we do work for him, we will be 
well paid.” Is there any subjunctive here? Is it not rather the logical conditional, the 
same as in, “If he does work for him, he will be well paid” ? 

The author says rightly that “ much can be done toward awakening a taste for the 
best literature and a love for good reading by presenting to the student choice extracts 
from the world’s best writers.” But what can be gained by presenting in paraphrase 
or parody familiar quotations? I give a few specimens: 

(237) “Straws float upon the surface; pearls lie on the bottom (Dryden).” 
Dryden wrote in A// for Love: “Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow; | He who 
would search for pearls must dive below.” 
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(270) “ Who builds a chapel to God and not to fame, | Will never mark the 
marble with his name (Pope).” The poet could not have composed a line so unmet- 
rical. For “chapel” read “church.’’ 

(290) “I who speak to ve am he.” “ Ye for “ you” and “ you” for “ ye” are com- 
mon enough in Shakespeare, but are not found in the English Bible. 

(612) If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat; and if hebe thirsty, give 
him water to drink (Bible).” If this, like all the other biblical quotations, is from the 
authorized version, it should read : “‘ Therefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he 
thirst, give him drink” (Rom. 12:20). 

(685) ‘Knowledge and wisdom far from being one | Have oftentimes no con- 
nection (Cowper).” For oftentimes” read “ofttimes.” 

(798) “‘Can Honor’s voice provoke the sleeping dust ? (Gray).” For “sleeping ” 
read “silent.” 

There are in all more than five hundred pages of this book, and the rest must lie 
over till another time. There is always something to be thankful for, it issaid. Here 


are no pitchforks and skeletons of vertebrates called diagrams. 
E. A. ALLEN. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI. 


A Manual of Zodlogy. By RICHARD HERTWIG, From the Fifth German 
Edition. Translated and edited by J.S. KINGSLEY. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. Pp. 704. 


IN this volume Professor Kingsley has made available to a large class of American 
students Professor Richard Hartwig’s Lehrduch der Zodlogie, which since 1891 has 
held the foremost place in German schools. The work is not merely a translation, 
but in many places has undergone considerable change at the hands of the editor to 
bring it into accord with American usage. For example, the group Vermes of the 
original has been broken up and its members distributed among several phyla, while 
the Tunicata and Enteropneusti have been removed from their position as appendices 
to Vermes and brought into the phylum Chordata. The classification of the Arthro- 
poda and Reptilia has also been materially altered. 

On the whole, the translation is well executed, although a too literal rendering 
has given a distinctly German construction to many passages. The editor has followed 
the example of many recent translators in transferring the German word An/age to 
the English edition and in translating literally many German compound words. 
Schwimmblase, for example, is translated “swim-bladder.” On page 179 the German 
word schwebt is translated “swims,” thus giving an entirely wrong impression of the 
plankton, which is defined as comprising all forms which “swim” freely in the water. 
Again, on page 623, in the description of Figure 649, the figure of the brain of the 
Pavian monkey is designated “brain of fish otter,” and vice versa. Such mistakes, 
however, are few in number, and do not materially diminish the value of the work. 

A feature of the book which will be appreciated by students preparing for 
examination is the excellent epitome of the facts presented at the end of each 
chapter. 

From the educational standpoint, it is difficult to see just what need in our sys- 
tem the present work meets. For the beginning student it is, in the writer’s opinion, 
ill adapted, for the reason that the German author has attempted to give a condensed 
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but comprehensive epitome of his knowledge of zodlogy, rather than to present the 
essential facts of the science in the logical sequence in which the student should meet 
them in his everyday work. In this connection the absence of descriptions of type- 
forms, which is such an important feature of the excellent text-book of zodlogy by 
Parker and Haswell, is to be regretted. Moreover, it is the experience of most 
teachers that a real interest in the comparative anatomy of animals must be preceded 
by an interest in the animals as living organisms. The activity in nature-study in 
primary and secondary schools has created a need for text-books which will develop 
such an interest in the common animals of the American fauna. Such a need no 
German text-book can fill, and it would be well if the energy of the publishers could 
be diverted from the task of procuring translations of successful foreign publications 
to that of producing American text-books better adapted to the needs of our educa- 
tional system. 

On the other hand, Hertwig’s text-book of zodlogy will doubtless find a place as 
a book of reference on the table of many teachers in secondary schools, and of the 
university student, although in these cases it must contest the field with many other 
text-books of English and American authorship, including Professor Kingsley’s own 


excellent text-book of vertebrate zodlogy. 
R. R. BENSLEY. 
HULL LABORATORY, 
The University of Chicago. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The notice here given does not preclude the publishing ot a comprehensive 
review of any of these books. ] 


Animal Structures: A Laboratory Guide in the Teaching of Elementary 
Zoblogy. By DAviD STARR JORDAN AND GEORGE CLINTON PRICE. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. “Pp. 99. $0.50. 

This does for zodlogy what Caldwell’s manual (in this same series) did for 
botany. 

Descriptive Chemistry. By Lyman C, NEWELL. Boston: D. C, Heath & 
Co. Pp. vi+590. $1.20. 

The preface states that this book is intended for teachers who wish to emphasize 
the facts, laws, theories, and applications of chemistry. ‘The treatment of the applica- 
tion of chemistry to well-known industries, such as the manufacture of illuminating 
gas, acids, steel, bleaching powders, soap, paper, etc., adds materially to the interest 
and usefulness of the book. Mr. Newell’s former book was well received, and if one 
may judge from the care taken by the author to have the various chapters well reviewed 
by chemists of many points of view, this book ought to be even more successful. 
Animal Studies. By D.S, JoRDAN, V. L. KELLOGG, AND H. HEATH. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. Pp. vi+460. $1.25. 

This is intended to be a complete and compact treatment of elementary zodlogy, 
especially for those institutions of learning which prefer to find in a single book an 
ecological as well as a morphological survey of the animal world. The illustrations 
and general finish of the book are excellent, as becomes a member of the “ Twentieth 
Century Series.” 
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Merimée's Colomba. Edited by H. P. WILLIAMSON. American Book Co. 
Pp. 220. $0.40. 
The notes, both historical and explanatory, are contained in the vocabulary. The 
editor recommends it for first-year classes. 


The. Corona Song Book. By W.C. Horr. Boston: Ginn & Co. Pp. 362. 

Mailing price, $1.20. 

This is a collection of choruses designed for the use of high schools, grammar 
schools, academies, and seminaries. This is a handsome and useful book, and we 
hope that it will help to stimulate an interest in the more frequent use of good music 
in the opening exercises of our high schools. 


Chateaubriand’s Les aventures du dernier abencerage. Edited by J. D. 
BRUNER. American Book Co. Pp. 96. $0.30. 
This is for rapid reading in the first year of the student’s course in French. 


The Wonder-Book of Horses. By JAMES BALDWIN. New York: The 
Century Co. Pp. 250. 
Here are eighteen stories of horses of olden times, mythical and otherwise, the 
most interesting of which to a boy —for this is a boy’s book — is that of Bucephalus. 
We hope that this will be followed by stories of horses of a later date. 


Geography Manual— Elements and Grammar School, By A. E. FRYE. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Pp. 78. 


Manual to Accompany Lessons in Language and Grammar, By H. S. 
TARBELL AND MARTHA TARBELL. Boston: Ginn & Co. Pp. 68. 


The Philippines, By SAMUEL MCCLINTOCK. American Book Co. Pp. 105. 
$0.40. 

This is a geographical reader consisting of short descriptive chapters on the 
principal islands of the Philippine group, their provinces and towns, and many of the 
interesting customs of the natives. It is well illustrated. 

Reynard the Fox. By E. L. SMYTHE. Pp. 122. $0.30. 


Homeric Stories. By F. A. HALL. Pp. 200. $0.40. 
These are the latest additions to the “ Eclectic Series’”’ of school readings. 


Natural Number Primer. By Davip Gipps. American Book Co. Pp. 107. 
$0.25. 

This book is called natural, and purports to embody the easiest method of having 
a boy become aware of the first steps in number. 

Art of Class Management. By JosEPH S. TAYLOR. New York: E. L. 

KELLOGG. Pp. 113. $0.80. 

This is a valuable little handbook for the young teacher. Mr. Taylor's idea of 
the place of justice as the basis of school discipline commends the book to us. 
Education through Nature Study. By JOHN P. MUNSON. New York: E. L. 

KELLOGG. Pp. 300. $1.25. 

The author is the teacher of biology in a normal school, and this book is the 
result of his lectures tested within and without the school. 
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Treasure Island. “Edited by THEDA GILDEMEISTER. Chicago: Rand 
McNally Co. Pp. 328. 
_ This book of Stevenson’s is particularly interesting to the students in the early 
high-school grades, and is here published in a very attractive form. 


A First Book in Business Methods. By W. P. TEDER AND H. E. Brown. 

Chicago: Rand McNally & Co. Pp. 271. 

This book is an attempt to provide a body of practical information pertaining to 
business matters in a form sufficiently simple for use in the eighth, ninth, and.tenth 
grades. 

The Lighting of School Rooms. By STUART H. Rowe. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Pp. 94. $1.08. 

The purpose of this book is to present the principles on which the lighting of a 
school building depends and the arguments necessary to establish them. A hasty 
glance through the book reveals a number of points of excellence of a very practical 
nature, which we hope to examine more closely. There was a place for just such a 
book as this. 

Nature Study: One Hundred Lessons about Plants. By D. W. DENNIS. 

Marion, Ind.: O. W. Ford & Co. Pp. 170. 

This is an interesting book, and a decidedly practical help to the elementary- 
school teacher who has not had the advantages of a thorough scientific course, but 
who wishes to introduce the children into a world of nature which she also can under- 
stand. The illustrations add immensely to the value of the book. 

General Zoblogy. By C.W. DopGE. American Book Co. Pp.512. $1.80. 

This book is intended for high schools and colleges, and is a revision and 
rearrangement of Orton’s Comparative Zodlogy. 

An Easy First French Reader. By L. C. Syms, American Book Co. Pp. 

195. $0.50. 

Memoirs of a Child. By ANNIE S. WILSON, New York: Longmans, Green 

& Co. Pp. 169. 

In an easy conversational style, bright, sometimes witty, and nearly always 
interesting, there are suggestions made that all parents and teachers might consider 
with profit to their children and comfort to themselves. 

La Mare au Diable, Edited by LEIGH R. GREGOR. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Pp. vi+100. $0.35. 


The Trinummus of Plautus, Edited by H. C. NutTTinG. Boston: Benj. 
H. Sanborn. Pp. vi+79. $0.60. 


Plane Trigonometry. By JAMES M.TAyLor. Boston: Ginn & Co. Pp. 171. 
This book is designed to meet the needs of beginners who wish to master the 
fundamental principles of trigonometry. 


Physical Laboratory Manual. By S. E. COLEMAN. American Book Co, 
Pp. 234. $0.60. 
The author’s point of view is that the laboratory work will precede the recitation, 
but may itself be preceded by experimental work by the teacher. 


